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Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters in the book throughout the scene. Be- 

CLaRA Barton hind the desk, facing right, sits As- 
ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL SISTANT QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL 

RvucKER Rucker, a middle-aged, very tired- 
ist BusINessMAN looking man. He is examining a docu- 
2np BusINESSMAN ment. His male Secretary sits at 
AIDE upstage side of desk, taking notes. 
Mrs. SHELDON In chairs to right of desk are two Busi- 
MinNA Kuprer NESSMEN. From right enters an Arpk, 
Dr. Louis Appia bearing some papers. He goes briskly 
JUDGE SHELDON to desk. 
OFFICIAL Rucker (Looking up; his voice reflects 
James G. BLAINE fatigue): Your figures are satisfac- 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD tory, gentlemen. (AipE hands him 
CHAIRMAN papers, which he glances over briefly, 
Ist DELEGATE and signs three separate sheets. A1DE 
2np DELEGATE takes them and goes quickly off right.) 

ScENE 1 We'll have the contract ready for 

Serrina: An office in the War Depart- signing tomorrow morning. 

ment, Washington, the summer of 1st BustnessMAN (Rising): Thank you, 

1862. Quartermaster Rucker. 
Ar Rise: A Cuerk is seated behind the 2npv BustnessMAN (Likewise): You'll 

table, facing down-stage, bent over an find our supplies are of the finest 

account book. He calculates and writes quality. 








Rucker: I trust so. But remember 
This is wartime. Let us have speed! 
(Picking up another document and 
examining it) Good day. (The Busi- 
NESSMEN bow, put on their hats, and 
exit right. Rucker puts down the 
document, takes out a handkerchief 
and mops his forehead wearily. The 
Alpe reénters from right with a slip of 
paper. 

Aine (Somewhat embarrassed): Your 
pardon, sir . . . but there’s a lady 
been waiting in the corridor since the 
offices opened this morning. Has a 
pass from Surgeon-General Ham- 
mond to see you. Says it’s very im- 
portant, but won't state her business 
to anyone but you. 

Rucker (Without looking up): I’ve no 
time for ladies. This is war. Send her 
to someone else. 

Awe: I’ve tried, sir 
on waiting. She’s terribly deter- 


but she insists 


mined, sir — for a lady. 

Rucker (Annoyed): Well, what’s her 
name? 

Aine (Looking at slip of paper): Miss 
Clara Barton. 

Rucker: Barton? (Trying to recall) 
Barton. . . . Sounds familiar. . . 
Oh, yes. All right. I'll see her. 

Alpe (Surprised): Yes, sir. (He goes off. 
Rucker returns to the document. . 
From right enters CLARA BarTON, a 
short, sturdy woman of about forty, 
with a shy but purposeful manner. She 
halts and glances about her timidly. 
The Secretary, with a nod, indicates 
Rucker. She smiles her thanks and 


approaches the desk, where she remains 
standing for a few moments before 


Rucker becomes aware of her presence.) 
Rucker (Rising quickly, as does the 


Secrerary): Excuse me, Miss Bar- 
ton. (Inspecting her with great inter- 
est) . . . You're the lady, aren’t you, 
who has been meeting the transports, 
and looking after the wants of their 
sick and wounded at the docks? 

Ciara (Hesitant at first, then firmly): 
Yes ...and... it’s on their be- 
half I am here. 

Rucker: Please sit down, Miss Barton. 
(She sits, after which the men do.) | 
haven’t much time, but I’ve been 

. and the 

things they tell me you've done for 


among the wounded . . 


them make you welcome here any- 

time. . . . What can I do for you? 

Ciara (After a moment, slowly): Quar- 
termaster Rucker . . . you can get 
me a pass to go to the front. (RucKER 
and the Secretary look at each other, 
astonished.) 

Rucker: To . 
ton? 


. . the front, Miss Bar- 


Ciara: I know it’s a strange request 
for a woman, sir — but it will mean 
the saving of many lives. 

Rucker (Shaking his head): I don’t 
follow you, Miss Barton. 

Ciara: The women of the North send 
me medical supplies and clothing to 
distribute to the wounded here in the 
hospitals of Washington. But I have 
seen enough to know that the time 
these supplies are most needed . . . 
is before the wounded get here. 

Rucker: What do you mean? 

Ciara (Passionately): You know how 
the war caught us unprepared. Our 
organized medical facilities are still 
too small to cope with such large- 
scale fighting. The result is, that 
many of our wounded lie untended 
on the battlefield for one day, two 





how 
Our 
. still 
arge- 
that 
nded 
, two 


days, three days, before they are 
picked up. Then they must be shipped 
back to hospitals here, which means 
further delay. (Rising) By the time 
they can get proper medical treat- 
ment, infection has set in and in all 
too many cases, has reached a fatal 
stage. 

Rucker (After a pause, sadly): What 
can we do, Miss Barton? That’s war. 

Ciara (Eyes flashing): We can take 
these medical supplies and food to 
the front! We can help the over- 
burdened army physicians give first- 
aid right on the battlefield, as soon 
as the battle is over — aye, even 
while fighting rages, if need be. The 
firing-line is the place for the sup- 
plies. That is where they can do the 
most good! 

Rucker (Thoughtfully) : It sounds quite 
sensible. . . . But you're only a 
woman... . 

CLARA (Quickly): I have the strength 
for the task, Quartermaster Rucker. 
. . . [’ve worked hard almost all my 
life. 

Rucker (With great concern): Miss 
Barton . . . you will be risking your 
life. Sometimes even men break down 
under fire—and you are only — 
(He stops.) 

Ciara: Day and night, in my ears are 
the groans of suffering men dying 
unfed and unsheltered. (Quietly) I 
have no fear of the battlefield. 

Rucker (Looks at her silently for a 
moment, then takes a slip of paper, 
writes on it, and hands it to her. 
Rising): This will get you to General 
Pope, Miss Barton—and he will 
see to the rest. (He comes forward, 
and holds out his hand.) God be with 


you. (She takes it gratefully, with a 
happy smile and, too overcome for 
words, turns and goes off right. 
Rucker and SEcRETARY gaze after 
her admiringly.) 

CURTAIN 

” x x 

SCENE 2 

Serrine: The living-room of a small 
country house not far from Berne, in 
Switzerland, the summer of 1870. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. SHELpon, a kindly, 
middle-aged American woman, is 
straightening out the room. Soon she 
goes off right and returns with a 
comforter, which she places at the foot 
of the chaise longue. The sound of 
women’s voices off left makes her turn. 
Enter Ciara Barton and a young 
Swiss woman, Minna Kuprer, both 
smiling. CLARA ts almost fifty now. 
Her hair is still dark and glossy, but her 
appearance 1s that of a person recov- 
ering from a severe illness. Her move- 
ments are slow and rather labored. 

Mrs. SHeLpon: Clara! You’ve been 
out all morning. You're not strong 
enough yet... . 

Ciara: Oh, Abby, the countryside is 
glorious! Today — I feel I may really 
recover my health again, in time. Oh 
— may I present Mademoiselle Minna 
Kupfer, one of my new Swiss friends. 
(To Minna) This is Mrs. Sheldon. 
She and her husband have been 
sharing this house with me. Imagine 
— we've set up a little American 
household right here in Switzerland! 
(She laughs, and Minna joins in.) 

Mrs. SHELDON (After smiling, pretends 
to be strict): You lie down and rest, 
Clara Barton, or I'll tell the doctor. 
(CLrarA and Minna start towards 








chaise. Minna offers her arm.) 

Ciara: I can manage by myself, my 
dear. 

Mrs. Suevpon: I'll make sandwiches 
and tea. You with 
Minna. 

Munna (Smiling): Yes. (Mrs. SHELDON 
exits right. CLARA sits on the chaise; 
Minna puts a pillow at her back and 
the comforter over her legs, tucking the 


stay Clara, 


edges in.) 

Ciara: Thank you, dear. (MINNA sits 
in the armchair nearby.) Well, how 
about giving me a French lesson? 
(Door knocker sounds off left.) 

Minna: Wait till I see who is at the 
door. (She goes off left and soon re- 
turns.) Some Swiss gentlemen to 

see you a committee. 

Ciara: A committee to see me? Are 
you sure? I don’t know any Swiss 
gentlemen. 


MINNA (Starting to left) : I shall be 
happy to send them away. You are 
tired. . . 

Ciara: No. 
me. 

Munna: Yes. 


stay long. Your condition. 


. . If they wish to see 

Send them in, please. 

But do not let them 

(She 
goes off left and returns with three 
men, tophats in hand. Their manner is 
formal. Their leader, Dr. Louis Ap- 
pra, has a thin, but wide and curly 
mustache, and thin, curly sideburns. 
The others are middle-aged, with me- 
dium beards of different styles.) 

Minna: Excuse me. I go help Mrs. 
Sheldon. (She goes off right. The men 
bow to her. When she is off, they turn 
to CLARA.) 

Appia (Bowing; speaks with a slight 
accent): Miss Clara Barton? 

Ciara (Pleasantly): Yes. 


Appia: I trust you will forgive this in- 
trusion, when you know our errand. 
Iam Dr. Louis Appia. We (He 
indicates his companions, who bow 
the 
Committee, 


are members of International 


Red 


] 


Cross officially 

<nown as the International Commit- 
tee for the Relief of the Wounded in 
War. 

Ciara: Be seated, gentlemen. Draw up 
those chairs. 

App1a: Thank you. (The men take chairs 
and sit, with Appia nearest to CLARA.) 

Appia: Miss Barton, we 
much about your 
behalf of the 
during your Civil War. 

CLARA You 


have heard 
work on 


sick 


noble 

wounded and 

( Astonished): . . have 
heard about me? 

Appia: Your deeds are known to many 
of us here in Europe. 

Ciara: Well, gentlemen, I am amazed. 
I had no idea. : 

Appia: Ah, but yes, Miss Barton. We 
hoped to meet some day the “ Angel 
of the Battlefield’”’ — but we did not 
expect you would come to us. 
(After a pause, rises, with feeling.) 
Miss Barton, we are here to ask you 

and surely you of all people can 
tell us United 
States, which exerted itself so mag- 


why your great 


nanimously on behalf of its war 
wounded, has twice declined to sign 
the humanitarian Treaty of Geneva 
and thus failed to join the Red 
Cross. 

. I'm afraid | 
can’t help you there. I must confess 


CLARA: Gentlemen 


I. . . have never heard of you and 
your work. 
Appia (Shocked): Never heard of the 


Treaty of Geneva . never heard 
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of the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee? 


CLARA: I am ashamed to say so, but 


it’s true. 

Appia (After exchanging significant 
glances with his companions, shrugs 
his shoulders uncomprehendingly) : Well, 
then — in a few words: A Swiss citi- 
zen named Henri Dunant, who wit- 
nessed the sufferings of the wounded 
in the battle of Solferino, in the war 
between France and Italy ten years 
ago, published a book about it in 
1862. He told of things with which 
you are very familiar — the wounded 
lying around unattended for days 

infection setting in . . . need- 

less loss of limbs and of life itself 

. . because medical attention on 

an adequate scale could not be pro- 
vided immediately. 


CiraRA (Reminiscently): The old 


story. 


Appta: This book created a sensation 


throughout Europe, and was trans- 
lated into several languages. Its pro- 
posals for constructive action met 
with a great response. In two short 
years, an International Conference 
assembled at Geneva by invitation 
of the Swiss Republic, with delegates 
from sixteen governments, including 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Prussia, 
Austria, and Italy. 


Ciara: Remarkable. 
Appt: This conference shortly resulted 


in the calling of an International 
Congress, known as the International 
Convention of Geneva of 1864 for 
the purpose of considering the ques- 
tion of neutralization of the sick and 
wounded soldiers of armies at war. 
Again sixteen powers sent delegates. 


Two weeks of deliberations resulted 
in a document, signed then and there 
by authorized representatives of 
twelve governments, known as the 
“Treaty of Geneva for the Relief of 
Sick and Wounded Soldiers.” 


Ciara (With shining eyes): It scarcely 


seems possible! An _ international 
agreement. . . . How does it func- 
tion? 


Appia: We have brought you a copy of 


the treaty, and of our other litera- 
ture. (He turns, and the man nearest 
him hands him a book and pamphlets.) 
Read them at your leisure. (He hands 
them to her.) Briefly —the various 
governments agree that in wartime, 
all hospitals and all the wounded, all 
material and all persons employed in 
caring for the wounded, shall be 
treated as neutrals by both sides. 


Ciara (After a moment): That is a vic- 


tory of humanity. . . . But how can 
such hospitals and attendants be 
recognized? 


Appia: By the sign of the Red Cross, 


upon a white background. You will 
notice (He indicates flag) we have 
taken the flag of the Swiss Republic, 
and have simply reversed the colors. 
The Red Cross is the badge of mercy 
and neutrality. 


Ciara: Admirable — it is admirable. 


. . » But how does the Red Cross 
function within a country? 


Appt: In each land, a Red Cross so- 


ciety is formed, purely national in 
character — made up of and man- 
aged entirely by citizens of that 
country. In times of peace, each na- 
tional society busies itself with pre- 
paring large stocks of medical sup- 
plies. In the event of war — and only 


SA FRO ae 
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then — these supplies are taken by 
official representatives of the Red 
Cross directly to the battle areas, 
and there put to use. . . . Should 
war break out, we of the Red Cross 
can leave for the front, with ample 
supplies, in three days. 

Cxiara:Gentlemen . . . some such dream 
has lived in me ever since my first 
experience on a battlefield. To find 
that you have already accomplished 
so much, fills me with hope that man- 
kind, through the growing exercise 
of mercy, will yet make war upon 
war itself. 

Appia (With a sigh): We, too, try to 
hope so. ... But meantime... 
Miss Barton, why does not your 
great United States sign the treaty? 

Cuara: I... I don’t know .. . un- 
less it be through ignorance of what 
it represents. 

Appia: Not once, but twice we have 
presented it. In 1864 we took it up 
through your Minister to Switzer- 
land. Then, in 1868, through your 
distinguished Dr. Bellows. 

Ciara: Dr. Bellows, who was head of 
all our war relief services during the 
Civil War? 

Appa: Yes. But even he failed. We had 
thought surely the American people 
would be the first to appreciate and 
accept the treaty. (Shaking his head) 
We do not understand why they de- 
clined. 

CLARA: 


I’m sure that, like myself, 
America as a country has not heard 
of the Convention or the Treaty. 


.. . It was doubtless referred to 
and declined by some one department 
of the government, or even some one 
official. It has never been submitted 


to the people. ... (Thoughtfully 
glancing at the pamphlets) Y our litera- 
ture, I see, is in languages foreign to 
us... and thus has not reached 
our attention. 

Appia (Exchanging glances with his as- 
sociates): Ah — we begin to under- 
stand. (Pause.) Miss Barton, in the 
name of humanity, we appeal to you. 
Use your great influence. Take up 
this treaty of mercy once more with 
your government and your people. 
If you speak, they will listen. 

Ciara (Spiritedly): We are not a people 
to reject such a treaty. We need only 
to know. 

Appia (Rising, happily): Then you will 
act. . . . You will go back to Amer- 
ica, and make your countrymen un- 
derstand ... ? 

Ciara (Her face falling): Ah, gentle- 
men, if only I could go back now. 
But I am helpless. I — (She is in- 
terrupted by the entrance of JupGE 
SHELDON, a kindly American, whose 
face is troubled.) 

Ciara (Worried): Judge Sheldon — 
what is it? 

SHELDON (Breathing hard): Sad news, 
Clara. No one thought it would go 
so far. (Mrs. SHELDON and MINNA 
enter.) 

Mrs. SHe_pon: Henry — what’s hap- 
pened? 

Suetpon: I’ve just left our embassy. 
France has declared war on Prussia! 

Ciara (Horrified): War! 

SuHeLpon: Who knows where it will 
end? 

Appia (Sadly): So it is here. (To his 
companions, who have risen.) We 
must go. (Vigorously) Miss Barton, 
some time we shall take up where 





we leave off. But now (Bowing to all) 

. excuse us. The Red Cross must 
go into action. (He starts to left, but 
suddenly halts, and turns excitedly.) 
Miss Barton! 

Ciara: Yes? 

Appia: In three days, the Swiss Red 
Cross agents will leave for the front, 
with supplies. You, who have had so 
much experience on the battlefield — 
will you come with us and help? 

Mrs. SHetpon: Oh, no — she can’t! 
(CLARA is silent.) 

Appia: And why not? 

Mrs. SHEevpon: Because . . . 

Cuara: I'll tell him, Abby. . . . Be- 
cause, Dr. Appia, I came to Europe 
for my health. I had suffered a col- 
lapse from too much work. My doc- 
tor has ordered me to rest. I am to do 
nothing, absolutely nothing, for three 
years. 

Appta (Dismayed): Three years! 

CLARA: Even then, I may not be fully 
recovered. It is less than one year so 
far. 


Appta: Then I suppose your coming 
with us is out of the question. But 


. . the Red Cross treaty. . . . (He 
shakes his head sadly.) It is a pity, 
Miss Barton. We wish you a com- 
plete recovery. And now — au revoir. 

"LARA: Au revoir, messieurs. (The three 
go out quickly. CLARA sits down on 
chaise, lost in thought. The others 
watch her. Soon she rises, and walks 
across the room. Her figure straightens 
out. She seems to grow in strength 
and determination.) 

Ciara: You heard. . . . In three days, 
before the first real battle is fought, 
they will be on their way to the front. 

Mrs. SuHeipon: Clara! You can’t be 


thinking — 

Ciara (Halting): I can’t stay here, 
doing nothing . . . not now. (Pause.) 
I must get ready to go. 

Mrs. Sueipon: But, Clara — consider 
your health! 

Ciara (Shaking her head, slowly): I 
must go, Abby ...1 must. (The 
others are about to protest, but her firm- 
ness of manner discourages them.) And 
if I live to return to my country, I 
will introduce the Red Cross into 
America. 

CURTAIN 
* * . 
SCENE 3 

Settinc: A room in the White House, 
Washington, Spring, 1881. 

At Ruse: A thin, dry-looking OrrictaL 
with spectacles, is seated in chair at 
left of table, going over one of a small 
pile of papers before him. Seated at op- 
posite side of table is CLARA Barton, 
now in her sixtieth year, though only 
her gray hair betrays her age. Her 
manner is alert and determined, but 
she is tense and worried just now. She 
keeps glancing off left, expectantly. 

OrrictaL (Dry, cold voice): Hm... . 
Seems you took this up with Presi- 
dent Hayes four years ago. There’s 
no record of any action. 

Ciara (Looking off left): None was 
taken. 

OrrictaL: And it was proposed twice 
before that — and rejected each time. 
(Shaking his head, mutters as if to 
himself) Dead issue. (CLARA gives 
him a quick, pained glance, then rises 
as James G. BLAINE enters from left. 
The Orrictau also rises. BLAINE is a 
distinguished looking man just past 
50. He comes forward and extends his 





hand.) 

BLAINE (Friendly, smiling): So this is 
Clara Barton! . . . President Gar- 
field will be with us directly. I’m the 
Secretary of State, James Blaine. 

Ciara (Taking his hand for a moment): 
I am honored, Mr. Blaine. 

Buiarne: It’s I who am honored. Please 

sit down. (She her seat. 

BLAINE takes the chair next to her. The 

OrFiciaAL also sits.) The 

and I have each gone over the ma- 

terial you submitted about the Red 

Cross. 


resumes 


President 


Crara (Anziously): Oh, Mr. Blaine — 


can you give me any hope? 

Buiarne (Glancing to left as he is about 
to say something, rises and says in- 
stead): Here the President. 
(Ciara and the Orriciau rise and 


comes 


face left. Enter Presipent GARFIELD, 
followed by a male Secretary, who is 
still writing something in a notebook. 
GARFIELD is a tall, broad-shouldered 
man of 50, with a medium beard.) 
PRESIDENT with out- 
stretched hand, cordially): Miss Bar- 


(Going to her 
ton again —after eighteen years! 
I’ve never forgotten you. No soldier 
of the Civil War ever could. 

Ciara: You are very kind, General — 
forgive me, I should say Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

PresipeEnt: It will take me a little time 
to get used to that title. (To the others) 
We were under fire together. The 
fact that hers was an errand of mercy 
on the battlefield did not exempt her 
from attack. 

Ciara: And that’s why I’m here, Mr. 
President. To try to change such a 
practic e. 

Garrre._p: I know, I know. I’ve read 


your material. (SecrReETARY says 
something to him in a low voice, and he 
looks at his watch.) Well, to business, 


friends. (He takes the middle chair 


behind the table. His Secretary takes 
chair at his left. The others resume 
their seats.) I find myself personally 


in complete sympathy with the aims 
of the International Red Cross. 

‘LARA (Happily): Mr. President, I was 
sure you would be! You who have 
been a soldier, have seen how much 
unnecessary suffering the wounded 
underwent, beyond that caused by 
shot and shell. 

GarFie_p: The Secretary of State feels 
as I do. (BLAINE nods, as CLARA looks 
at him happily.) But (CLARA’S 
smile disappears) in some quarters 
there is strong opposition. If we could 
clear up some of the doubts 
(He pauses.) 

Ciara: By all means let us try, Mr. 
President. 

GARFIELD: First, there is the fact, sus- 
picious to many of our legislators, 
that this very proposal has three 
times been rejected by our govern- 
ment. 

Ciara: Twice rejected and once 
shelved, Mr. President. That same 
“argument” was used to prevent 
favorable action under President 
Hayes, in 1877. But I have waited 
for a new administration, one that 
would consider the issue on its merits. 

. . Meanwhile, I have been writ- 
ing, and talking, and doing whatever 
I could to spread the idea among our 
people. (She sits down.) 

Orricia.: Mr. President, I consider we 
are wasting valuable time on an un- 
necessary matter. The United States 
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is at peace, and is going to remain at 
peace. Separated from Europe by 
one vast ocean and from Asia by an- 
other — our people free from mili- 
tary ambition — it is altogether im- 
probable that we shall ever again go 
to war. I propose that we decline, 
once for all, this Red Cross treaty. 
(Pause. Ciara looks anxiously at the 
PRESIDENT.) 

PRESIDENT: You have heard, Miss Bar- 
ton. I myself feel that we should 
nevertheless be prepared. But he 
voices the sentiment of many of our 
Congressmen and leading citizens. 
That is the one major objection | 
have everywhere encountered: We 
would be burdened with an unneces- 
sary organization. If only we could 
overcome that objection. 

CLaRA (After a pause, rising): Mr. 
President, I have for some time been 
giving thought to that, and I believe 
I have the answer. 

PRESIDENT (Leaning forward): You 
have? 

Ciara: Yes, Mr. President — and I 
know the American people will agree! 
(Inspired) . . . Why shouldn’t we 
be prepared, Mr. President, to come 
to the relief of the stricken in the 
great calamities of peacetime, as we 
are agreed we should do in time of 
war? 

OrriciaL (Annoyed and astonished): 
What! 

PresIDENT (After a moment): Go on, 
Miss Barton. Explain. 

CiaRA: Ours is a vast country, Mr. 
President, subject to great calamities 
of nature. Seldom a year passes that 
the nation is not brought to utter 
consternation by the shock of fires, 


floods, or other unforeseen disasters. 
Like war, these events are entirely 
out of the common course. (Slowly) 
What have we in readiness to meet 


these emergencies save the good 
heart of the people and their spon- 
taneous gifts? (Pause. The Presi- 
DENT and Buatne look at each other. 
The OrFiciau is thoughtful.) 

BLAINE: Miss Barton, are you pro- 


posing? . . . (He pauses.) 

Ciara: That the American Red Cross 
be organized to aid the wounded in 
time of war — and in peace to col- 
lect, receive, and distribute, through 
trained agents and nurses, aid to 
the sufferers in such public calamities 
as are too vast for merely local ac- 
tion! 

BuLarine (Enthusiastically): It is a mag- 
nificent and humane idea, Miss Bar- 
ton. . . . But does the International 
Treaty allow of such an activity? 

Ciara: Each country’s Red Cross so- 
ciety is permitted to adapt its work 
to national conditions. That’s enough 
to go on, fora beginning. . . . Then, 
if the United States joins, I shall pro- 
ceed to offer a clear amendment to 
the International Treaty concerning 
such peacetime action. (She turns to 
the PRESIDENT eagerly.) 

PRESIDENT (After a moment, rises, as do 
BLAINE and the Orricta.; the SecrE- 
TARY continues to take notes): Miss 
Barton, you are a great woman — 
with a great heart. I think we shall 
meet with no substantial objection 

when I recommend to the Con- 

gress of the United States . . . that 
it ratify the International Red Cross 
Treaty. . . . And I shall propose as 
President of the American Red Cross 





. . » Miss Clara Barton! 
QUICK CURTAIN 
. * * 
SCENE 4 
SettTinG: The hall in which the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Conference of 1884 is 
meeting, at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Art Ruse: Delegates to the conference are 
filing into the hall in irregular groups, 
from the left. All are men, most of them 
distinguished-looking, well-dressed,many 
with beards and mustaches of kinds 
commonly associated with various na- 
tionalities. A few take seats at once; 
others remain standing, chatting. Two 
SECRETARIES enter and go to their 
seats at the table. From right, several 
men enter on the platform and seat 
themselves or stand before their chairs, 
. One of the men on the 
platform, the CHarRMAN, goes to the 
speaker's stand, looks at his watch, 
and turns to the SWCRETARIES. 
CHARMAN: We shall resume in a min- 
ute. (From right enter on platform 
Ciara Barton and a European 
NOBLEMAN.) 
A Dexecate (On platform, bowing with 
accent): Miss Barton. (The others on 
the platform also turn and bow to her. 
Down through the hall, DeLeGates 
turn to right, singly or in small groups, 


conversing. . . 


as the whispers run. She takes her seat 
near the middle of the platform. The 
others on the platform do likewise. The 
CHAIRMAN with a small gavel raps on 
the stand.) 


form of a resolution by the delegation 
of the United States of America, with 
the authorization of their govern- 


ment. (Pause.) To read the resolu- 
tion, I call upon the head of that dele- 
gation, the founder and President of 
the American Red Cross . . . Miss 
Clara Barton! (A pplause.) 


“LARA (Rises, goes to the stand, and 


reads from a paper firmly and clearly): 
“Resolved . . . that the Red Cross 
Societies engage in time of peace in 
humanitarian work analogous to the 
duties devolving them in 
periods of war, such as taking care 
of the sick and rendering relief in 
extraordinary calamities, where, as 
in war, prompt and organized relief 
is demanded.” (Brief silence, then 
buzz of conversation among the DE.E- 
GATES.) 


upon 


‘HAIRMAN (Rapping with gavel): Si- 


lence, please. (The DeLeGaTes quiet 
down.) 


Ist Detecate (Rising): Mr. Chair- 


man. 


CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 
Ist De.ecate: I honor the sentiment 


of the amendment, but it seems to me 
dangerous to the welfare of the Red 
Cross societies. We are organized 
“for the relief of the wounded in 
war.” To add new duties, peacetime 
duties, would complicate the func- 
tioning of the Red Cross, and would 
weaken it. I am against the amend- 
ment. (He sits.) 


CuHarmMan (Loudly): The conference 
will resume! Take your seats, please! 
Come to order, please! (The De.e- 
GATES obey.) Before us now is an 
Amendment to the International 
Red Cross regulations, offered in the 


2np De.ecate (Rising): Mr. Chair- 
man. 

CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 

2np De.ecate: I am for the amend- 
ment. It is a noble conception, and 
would strengthen the Red Cross, 
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not weaken it. 

SHELDON (Among the DELEGATES, ris- 
ing): Mr. Chairman. 

CHAIRMAN: Proceed. 

SHELDON: As a member of the Ameri- 
can delegation, I should like to say 
that the American Red Cross already 
functions under this amendment. 
Young as our national society is, we 
have already aided the sufferers from 
great forest fires in Michigan and 
vast floods in our Mississippi and 
Ohio valleys. We are a country at 
peace, and expect to remain at peace. 
It is our work in these natural disas- 
ters that has already won for us a 
warm place in the hearts of the 
American people. If we withdraw 
from such activities, we should lose 
that place, and it would be impossible 
to maintain our organization. 

CHAIRMAN (Turning): Miss Barton, do 
you wish to speak? 

‘LARA (Rising): I would only add: We 
help the stricken in wars — which 
are man-made calamities. How can 
we refuse to aid the sufferers from the 
calamities of nature? (She resumes her 
seat amid a profound silence.) 


CHAIRMAN: If no one else wishes to 
speak, we shall proceed to vote. 
(Pause.) All those opposed to the 
resolution . . . will so signify by 
raising their hand. (Two or three 
hands are raised, then lowered.) All 
those in favor of the resolution . 
will so signify by raising their hand. 
(The great majority raise their hands.) 
.. . The American Amendment is 
adopted! (Applause begins, but the 
CHatrMAN holds up his hand and stops 
it. Then he turns to Ciara.) Miss 
Barton . . . (She rises) this amend- 
ment was your conception. Thanks 
to you, it becomes ours also. Of your 
practical efforts on the fields of war 
and disaster I need say nothing — 
they are known to all the civilized 
world. But on this happy occasion, 
may I address to you the words with 
which Europe traditionally pays 
tribute to the benefactors of man- 
kind: Clara Barton — you have de- 
served well of humanity! (Brief 
pause, then great outburst of applause, 
continuing as curtain falls slowly.) 


THE END 


Groom’s Biscuits 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 
RoBeRtT 
Ruta, his wife 
Pere, his friend 
SALESMAN 
Mrs. Murpny, a neighbor 
Berry, Ruth’s friend 


Settinc: A bungalow kitchen at eight- 


thirty in the morning. 


Ar Rise: Rospert, a determined young 


man of twenty-six, is discovered. He 
is wearing a long apron, an outlandish 
dust cap, and is chewing vigorously on 
an unlighted cigar. His sleeves are 





rolled to the elbow, his arms and face 
liberally spattered with flour. He holds 
an egg high and drops it with a fancy 
flourish into a dish. Egg spatters and 
he wipes his eye with the corner of his 
apron. He repeats the egg dropping 
business with a second egg which misses 
the dish entirely and falls with a plop 
onto the floor. He surveys the egg with 
disgust. 

Rosert (Kneeling and wiping egg up 
with corner of apron): Doggone, I 
never knew eggs were so slippery. 
(Returning to icebox, he finds egg dish 
empty. He shrugs, and to call au- 
dience’s attention to unwashed dishes, 
balances egg dish with some difficulty 
on top of the stack. Shakes head dole- 
fully as he stands back and surveys 
unwashed dishes.) Unwashed dishes! 
Gosh, it seems impossible we could 
dirty so many! They’re beginning to 
haunt me in my sleep. (Crosses back 
to table, and taking up dish with lone 
egg in it, begins hunt for frying pan.) 
Now where the dickens do you sup- 
pose I put that frying pan after I 
cooked dinner last night? (Opening 
oven door and peering in.) Nope. 
*Tisn’t in there. Ought to be round 
here some place. (Sees frying pan 
handle protruding from under un- 
washed dishes.) Doggone, I forgot to 
wash it. (He reaches in under dishes 
and tries to pry frying pan loose, but 
no go. Losing his temper, he grabs 
handle of frying pan with one hand, 
steps back and closes his eyes.) I saw 
a guy do this on the stage once. 
(Counting slowly with eyes tightly 

.. two... Werks fry- 

. . Three! (In doing this 

bit of business, Ropert must actually 


closed.) One . 
ing pan.) 
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lift the frying pan up before jerking 


oul; then only the dishes which are 
stacked on frying pan and which are 
meant to fall to the floor will do so. 
Ropert sticks his fingers into his ears 
and waits for the crash to subside.) 
Jumping catfish! This would happen 
to me! 

Rurn (Calling from living room off 
stage): Robert! What are you doing 
out there! 

Ropert (Hastily picking up broken 
dishes and piling them into garbage 
can under sink): Nothing, dear. I — 
er, broke a couple of dishes. 

Ruta (Sleepily): Sounded to me as 
though you'd dropped a whole set. 

Ropert (Laughing emptily as he dumps 
last of broken dishes into garbage can): 
Yeah, it’s surprising how much noise 
a couple of dishes can make when 
they bounce off a floor. 

Ruta: It didn’t sound to me as though 
they'd bounced. 

Rosert (Hurriedly sweeping up dish 
fragments): As a matter of fact, they 
didn’t. (Straightens rest of dishes in 
the sink and mutters to himself.) Well 
anyway, that’s one pile of dishes I 
won’t have to wash. 

Rutu (Calling): What did you say, 
dear? 

Rosert: I said I think it’s about time 
you got up. I’ve been up for hours. 

Ruta (Yawning): 1 am up, slavedriver. 
(Exclaiming) Oh, you sweet! You 
ran my bath for me. 

Rosert (Wiping inside of frying pan 
with apron): You used to run my 
bath for me when J was working. 

Rutu (Shivering): Br-r-r! This water’s 
stone cold! It’s like ice! 

Rosert (Pouring egg into frying pan 
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and putting over fire. Crackle cello- 
phane 6ff stage for frying noise): | 
know it. The pilot under the tank 
blew out last night and I guess I 
forgot to turn it on again. I took my 
bath cold. A cold bath’s good for 
you. 

Ruta (Through chattering teeth): You 
and Admiral Byrd! (Shivering) Me 
for a sponge bath! 

Rosert (Calling as he stirs egg in pan): 
Ruth? 

Ruta: What now? 

Ropert: That darn milk man left us 

quarts of milk this 
morning. 

Ruts: So what? 

Rospert: I can’t use more than one 
quart a day. 

Rotu: You can use it up some way, 
dear. Why don’t you try making a 
pudding? There’s a good recipe in 
that book Aunt Agatha gave us for a 
wedding present. 

Rospert: Not on your life! The last 
time I made pudding, you said it 
tasted like wall plaster. 

Ruta (Laughing): Well, didn’t it? 

Rosert (Grinning, too): Sure; it was 
supposed to. It was cottage pudding. 

Ruta: You must thrown in 
everything, including the roof. 

Ropert: Oh it wasn’t so bad, if you 
swallowed it fast. Say, can’t you 
hurry it up? The coffee’s boiled over 
four times already. 

Rutu (Entering from living room through 
the swinging door. She is an attractive 
girl of the secretary type, dressed 
smartly for work. She enters fluffing her 
hair): Well, Mr. Newlywed, now you 
know what it’s like to keep house. 
And you’ve had only a glimpse into 


two again 


have 
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the intricacies of housekeeping. (She 
kisses him.) And how is my domes- 
ticated hubby this wonderful morning? 

Rosert (A trifle testily): I don’t see 
anything funny in the situation at 
all. It’s no fun keeping, house while 
you work at the office. 

Ruta: Don’t whimper, darling. A lot of 
other people in this town are in the 
same boat; and somebody has to do 
the (Crosses to table. 
Ropert follows with egg and dumps 
egg from frying pan onto plate.) 
M-m-mm! Scrambled eggs! Darling, 
where are the flowers? 

Rosert: I guess I forgot to pick them. 

Rutu: Well, it doesn’t matter. (Pick- 
ing up piece of crisply black ham 
off plate.) The ham’s a little burnt 
again this morning, dear. 

Rosert: Can I help it if the darn stuff 
burns? It’s a wonder everything isn’t 
burnt. (Crosses back to stove and grabs 
coffee pot. Lets go of it and blows on 
his fingers.) Doggone it! That’s the 
fifth time this morning I’ve burnt 
myself on this coffee pot! (Picks up 
coffee pot with corner of apron and 
crosses back to table.) 

Rutu: Why don’t you use the holder? 
It’s in that side drawer. 

Rosert (Putting coffee pot on table): 
I couldn’t find it. One of these days 
I’m going to blow up! I couldn’t gét 
that darn stove working right. Some- 
thing’s wrong with the gas line. 

Rutu: Why don’t you call the gas com- 
pany, dear, and ask them to come 
and fix it? 

Ropert (Angrily as he picks up coffee 
pot and burns himself again) : What do 
you think I spent all yesterday after- 
noon doing? (Mimicking in falsetto) 


housework. 





Yes, sir. We'll have our Mr. McGon- 
nigal stop in and fix it for you today. 
Ruts (Sitting in chair left and holding 
cup up for coffee): Well, maybe the 
poor man has so much to do that — 
Rosert (Blowing up): He has so much 
to do! Say, how about wasting a 
little of that sympathy on me for a 
change. I’ve slaved in this kitchen 
from morning to night — (Realizing 
that she is staring at him with a half 
smile as he pours from coffee pot into 
her cup.) What’s the matter now? 

Ruts (Looking into her coffee cup): 
Isn’t the coffee a trifle weak this 
morning, dear? It looks like water to 
me. 

Ropert (Opening lid and peeking into 
coffee pot): Gosh, it is water. I must 
have forgotten to put in the coffee. 

Rutu (Searching over table): Well, 
never mind, darling. Coffee’s bad for 
the nerves anyway. But where’s the 
toast? (Looking up) No toast? 

Rosert (Reaching down and lifting 
plate of burnt biscuits): 1 didn’t get 
down to the store in time last night 
to get any bread. (Poking biscuits 
at her) So I made these. 

Ruts (Taking one and gazing at it with 
doubt): What are they? 

Ropert (Miffed): Biscuits. What do 
they look like? 

Ruta: Well... 

Rosent: I followed that recipe in your 
cook book. (As Rutu puts one in her 
mouth and tries to sink her teeth 
through it.) What are you making 
such a face about? 

Rutu: Nothing dear, only .. . 

Rosert (Glaring): Only what? 

Rutu: Are you sure you didn’t put 
cement instead of flour in them? 


They're rather heavy. (Laughing) 
What are they? Groom’s biscuits? 
(As Ropert begins to sulk) There, 
there, Mama didn’t mean to hurt its 
little feelings. 

Ropert (Almost cracking his teeth on 
one — make loud crunching sound off 
stage): | don’t think they're so darn 
bad myself. Dentists say it’s good for 
your teeth to chew something hard. 
And anyway, they’re better than the 
first biscuits you made. 

Rutu (Pacifying): Of course they are, 
darling. (Dunks hers in her cup) 
Mama was only fooling. 

Rosert (Weighing his in his hand): | 
guess they are pretty bad. The recipe 
said one teaspoon of baking powder, 
but Pete Morris came over and bor- 
rowed ours yesterday and he hasn’t 
brought it back yet. I guess leaving 
out the baking powder would make 
a difference in the biscuits, eh? 

Ruts (Patting his arm sympathetically 
with one hand, and putting biscuit into 
her mouth with the other): You poor 
darling. I really do feel terrible, 
leaving you here to do all the house- 
work. I know how much you hate it. 

Rosert (Off hand): Oh, I don’t know. 
If there wasn’t so much to do, I'd 
kind of like it for a change. It’s like 
camping out, sort of. 

Rutu (Giving up biscuit as a bad job): 
Camping out is right! Never mind, 
sweet. It'll soon be over. I saw Mr. 
Reynolds yesterday, and he says you 
may be called back any day now. 

Rosert: Yeah, I know. Part of the 
plant went back to work yesterday. 
Our department might be next. 

Ruta: Why Robert, aren’t you eating 
any eggs this morning? 
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Ropert (Looking down at egg spot on 
his apron): 1 — er, had mine already 
this morning. (Hurriedly) How do 
you like your scrambled egg? It 
started out to be fried sunny-side up; 
but something went wrong and it 
came out scrambled. 

Ruta (Hastily dabbing at her mouth 
with napkin and rising): 1 liked it 
fine, darling. (Glancing at wristwatch) 
Now I’ve got to rush or I'll be late 
for the office. Ducky, did you do that 
little ironing I laid out for you 
yesterday? 

Ropert: Ironing? Doggone it! I forgot 
all about that! Completely slipped 
my mind, what with that cockeyed 
gas company and everything. 

Rots: It doesn’t matter, really. (Sigh- 
ing) | suppose I can wear this blouse 
over again. (Exiting through swing- 
ing door) It’s not very dirty anyway. 

Ropert (/rritably): I don’t see what's 
the use of my getting up so early to 
cook a breakfast nobody eats. You'll 
ruin your stomach if you don’t eat. 

Rutn (Entering with coat on and cocking 
hat into place): You mean Ill ruin it 
if I do eat. 

Rospert: Now there you go again . . . 

Ruts (Patting him on cheek): 1 was only 
kidding, ducky. (Pivoting) How do 
I look? 

Ropert: Gosh, Ruth, you look prettier 
every day. It gets me how you women 
can go without eating and not look 
washed out. 

Ruta (Drawing on her gloves): It’s a 
secret, darling, for women only. Now 
don’t forget what I told you to tell 
the butcher. 

Ropert: Butcher? What about the 

butcher? 


Ruta: Oh Robert, you’ve forgotten 
already. I said to tell him the meat 
he’s been giving you lately is always 
spoiled. He’s taking advantage of you 
because you're a man. 

Rosert (Bristling): Nobody’s taking 
advantage of me. 

Ruta: And I also want you to tell Mr. 
Smaltz that those last tomatoes you 
bought from him had kerosene all 
over them —or something. They 
tasted terrible. 

Rosert: Aw, Ruth, you know I can’t 
argue with the tradesmen like you. 
Gosh, they'll think I’m an old 
woman! 

Ruta: Nonsense. If you don’t bawl 
them out every once in a while, 
they'll take advantage of you. (Start- 
ing for living room door) Now I’ve got 
to run. Goodbye, sweet. See you at 
lunch time. 

Rosert: O.K. I’ve got to start on those 
confounded dishes, and eggs are sure 
hard to wash off a plate after they 
stand awhile. 

Rutu (As she exits through door to 
living room): Try washing them in 
cold water. Goodbye, dear. I’m re- 
lieving Daisy today, so I’ll be home 
at eleven-thirty. Try and have lunch 
ready on time, will you, sweet? 
(Exits.) 

Rosert: I will, ducky. (As door slams 

off) I will . . . (Looking at stove 

vehemently) . . . if I ever get this 
darn stove to working right. (Goes 
to wall telephone and dials number.) 

Hello, Consolidated Gas Company? 

This is twenty-one forty-two Rock- 

ford Road. You said you were going 

to send a man out to fix our stove and 

— Mr. McGonnigal? No, I haven’t 








































































































































































































seen hide nor hair of your Mr. 
McGonnigal. You sent him out 
yesterday? You say he did call and 
there was nobody here? Lady, I hate 
to accuse you of fibbing but — Four 
o'clock? (Wind out of his sails) Oh, 
I must — er, I mean, my wife must 
have been down at the grocery store. 
Well look, I'll be here all day today. 
If your Mr. McGonnigal will call 
about — What! He can’t get around 
here today? Well, what am I going to 
do? The darned stove won’t work and 
Oh, rats! (Hangs up phone an- 
grily, turns and kicks front leg of stove. 
Stove collapses.) Ye gods! Now what! 
(Kneels down to put leg back on, when 
Pete Morris comes to screen door and 
knocks. Pere is a young man about 
Ropert’s age. He is the next door 
neighbor and like Ropert ts doing the 
family housekeeping while out of work. 
He is wearing a very fancy little apron 
and he too is in his shirtsleeves. He 
peeks through screen at Ropert who 
is trying hard to hold stove up and at 
the same time put the leg back on.) 
Pere: Hi, neighbor, I brought your 
baking powder over. 
Ropert (Looking up and beckoning with 
his free hand for Perr to enter): Hello, 
Pete. You're just in time to give me 
a hand with this so-and-so stove. 
Come in, come in. 
Pere (He enters and puts baking powder 
on table, then kneels beside Ropert 
and tries to help): My stove broke 
down yesterday. The confounded 
things are more trouble than they’re 
worth. When I get back to work I’m 
going to buy an electric. (Holding 
stove up) Now, while I hold it, you 
slip the leg on. 


Rosert: Thanks, Pete. Hold her just 
a little more to the left. (As Pere 
moves stove to right) No, left, left. 
(Pete moves stove other way.) Wup! 


Too much. Just a little more to the 
right... . Easy. . . . Holdit while 
I slip the leg on. I think it slips on. 
Yeah. (Slipping leg on but unknow- 
ingly gets hand under it when Pere 
sets it down.) Now. Let her down 
easy. (Trying to jerk hand free) 
Ou-u-ch! Lift her up again! Quick! 
Lift her up again! 

Pere: What now? 

Rosert: I’ve got my hand under the 
confounded leg! 

Pere: Gosh! Wait a minute. I'll lift 
her up again. (Lifting.) How’s that? 

Rosert (Jerking hand from under leg 
and sucking it noisily): Wow! What a 
life! (Pere is about to lower stove, when 
leg again falls off. As Pere holds stove 
Rospert shows his disgust.) Of all the 

(Kicks at stove but accidentally 
kicks Pere on the shin.) Oh, I’m 
sorry, Pete. I didn’t mean to kick 
you. 

Pete (Letting go of stove, which imme- 
diately collapses, and dancing about 
on one foot): Ouch! Ouch! Ouch! Oh, 
my shins! Why the heck don’t you 
look where you’re kicking? Oooooo! 
Next time I come over I'll wear shin 
guards. 

Rosert (Helping Pete to chair): 1 said 
I’m sorry. I guess I lost my temper 
for a minute. It was an accident, 
Pete, honest it was. 

Pete (Good-naturedly): Okay. Forget 
it. I shouldn’t have had my foot 
there in the first place. (Limping 
back to stove) It'll be all right in a 
minute. (Both look at wrecked stove 
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and sigh dolefully.) 

Rospert: You know, Pete, if I’d ever 
thought this housekeeping business 
would be anything like this — 

Pere: I used to think working at the 
factory was tough — (Wags his head 
slowly) — but this cooking and wash- 
ing dishes, and ironing — it’s getting 
me down. 

Rospert: You and me both. (Both go 
back to putting leg on stove.) Hold 
her a little higher, will you, Pete? 
Whoa! That’s fine. (Slips leg on) 
Now you can let her down. 

Pete (Letting stove down and backing 
away with satisfaction): Well, that’s 
that. 

Ropert: No it isn’t. I’ve still got to do 
something about these confounded 
pipes. She doesn’t seem to be getting 
enough gas. 

Pere (Absently): Maybe your spark 
plugs need cleaning. 

Rosert: No, I don’t think — say, this 
isn’t an automobile. 

Pere (Laughing): That’s right. For a 
minute I forgot. Why don’t you get 
the gas company to fix it? 

Rosert (Taking hammer, pliers and a 
screwdriver from drawer): Don’t men- 
tion gas company to me. I put in a 
good part of yesterday trying to get 
a guy named McGonnigal to come 
out here. (Taps experimentally on 
pipe.) 

Pere: Fooling with a gas stove is a 
pretty dangerous business. 

Ropert (Tapping pipe behind stove): 
Pooh. I can do it with my eyes 
closed. 

Pere: I knew a guy once in Schenectady 
who fooled with a gas stove. 

Rosert (Sticking his head from behind 
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stove): Yeah? What happened? 

Pere (Airily) Oh, nothing much. He’s 
in California now. ... (RoBERT 
ducks his head back behind stove.) . . . 
Convalescing! 

Ropert (Pops his head from behind 
stove): Convalescing! (Shrugging it 
away.) Well, maybe he didn’t know 
anything about a stove. (Starts 
pounding on pipe) I think this is the 
main gas line. 

Pete: Gosh, I almost forgot what I 
came over here for. 

Rospert (Sticking his head from behind 
stove. He now has two black streaks 
down each side of his face from box of 
minstrel black which is hidden behind 
stove): What did you say, Pete? 

Pere: I said I nearly forgot what I 
came over here for. I wanted to ask 
you if you had a good recipe. 

Rosert: Recipe for what? 

Pere: For making biscuits. 

Rosert: Biscuits? 

Pere: Yeah. You know, baking powder 
biscuits. I got a mild razzing from 
the wife this morning before she went 
to work on the biscuits I baked. 

Rosert (Pleased to find somebody else in 
the same boat): Yeah? You don’t say? 

Pere: Yeah. Funny part of it was, I 
used her own recipe; only the recipe 
said one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, and I naturally figured that 
if one teaspoonful will make good 
biscuits, three teaspoons ought to 
make colossal biscuits. 

Rosert (From behind stove): And were 
they colossal? 

Pere: Were they? Boy, they were 
gigantic! They puffed up so big I had 
to pry ’em out of the oven. And when 
I stuck a fork in ’em they exploded 
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like a balloon tire! Wow! Did I get a 
razzing! 

Rosert (Crawling from behind stove. 
He now has two more streaks of black 
on his face): You’ve got nothing on 
me. I got a razzing too over the 
biscuits IJ baked; only my biscuits 
turned out to be compressed pieces 
of cement. J didn’t use any baking 
powder at all. (Pointing to table.) 
There’s some on the table. Help 
yourself. 

Pere (Crosses to table and tries his teeth 
on one of the biscuits. Crunching 
sound from back stage as he pretends 
to bite through it): Wow! (Jerks 
biscuit from mouth) There goes my 
filling! (Weighing biscuit in his hand.) 
Anyway you can use ’em to patch 
up those holes in your driveway. 

Rosert: Maybe we ought to tear our 
recipes in half, then you use one half 
of mine and I'll use the other half of 
yours. That way we might reach a 
happy medium. You’re welcome to 
my recipe if you want it. It’s in that 
drawer in the table. 

Pete (Dropping biscuit on plate, which 
breaks): No thank you. Woop! I’m 
sorry. (Holds two halves of plate up.) 
I guess I dropped that biscuit too 
sudden like. I'll bring you one of ours. 

Rosert (Ducking back behind the stove) : 
Oh no you don’t! The fewer dishes, 
the less dishwashing I have to do. 
Break ’em all if you want to. I’ve 
been trying to talk Ruth into getting 
paper plates. Then we could throw 
‘em away after they get dirty. 

Pete: Say, that’s a swell idea. (Looking 
at his watch) Hopping tadpoles! Ten 
o’clock! I’ve got my washing to take 
in and a cake to bake. (Starting for 
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screen door) Have you got a good cake 
recipe? (As Ropert sticks his head 
from behind stove and is about to speak, 
he glances toward biscuits on table.) 
Never mind, I'll use my own. (E7zits.) 

Ropert: See you in the funny papers. 
(He ducks back behind stove and backs 
out dragging a long piece of pipe with 
him. This bit of business he repeats 
and each time he backs out his face is 
just a little blacker. He is backing out 
for the third time when the SALESMAN, 
a loud-speaking young man in a 
brightly-colored suit, knocks heavily on 
the screen door.) (Dropping pipe.) 
Now who in blazes can that be? 
(Goes to door and glares through 
screen.) Well? What do you want? 

SaLesMAN (Brightly): Hello, Amos. 
Tell the boss of the house I'd like to 
bandy a few words with her. 

Rosert (Testily): I'm the boss of this 
house, and my name isn’t Amos. 
What do you want? 

SaLesMAN: Well knock me down and 
step all over me. I sure thought you 
was a colored boy. (Laughs loudly) 
Honest, boss, you could sure pass for 
Uncle Tom with that face. 

Rosert (Stroking his face and looking 
at black with surprise. Almost hissing 
at SALESMAN): Well, you'll be passing 
for little Eva if you don’t get on with 
your business. What do you want? 

SALESMAN (Wiping smile from his face 
and going into singsong canvass 
speech): Oh yeah, I forgot. (Brings 
vacuum cleaner out of hiding.) Madam, 
I represent the Omar Vacuum Prod- 
ucts Incorporated. You have been 
recommended to me by a friend — 

Rosert (Interrupting): What friend? 

SaLtesMAN (Holding up a hand for 
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silence): Don’t interrupt, please. 

You'll make me forget the whole 
cockeyed spiel. ... Now where 
was I? 

tosert (Prompting with a sigh): You'd 
just been recommended to me by a 
friend. 

SALESMAN: Oh yeah... . . And your 
friend stated that she was more than 
pleased with her Omar Vacuum 
Cleaner and suggested that I drop in 
on you, Madam, and have a little 
chat — 

Rosert: I wouldn’t be interested. 

SALESMAN (Pushing the door open a 
little and sticking his foot in): That I 
have a little chat with you concern- 
ing the marvelous uses of the Omar 
Vacuum Cleaner, which I, Madam, 
have the honor to represent. 

Rosert (Pushing against door angrily): 
I said I wouldn’t be interested! 
Now take your foot out of that door 
before I brain you. 

SALESMAN (Backing away from Ros- 
ERT’S angry gesture with a hammer): 
All right, my friend, all right. I can 
take a hint. (Backs off porch.) Wow! 
What a disposition! 

Rospert (Snatching up pipe angrily): 
Pests! (Crawling under stove.) Uncle 
Tom, hey? In another minute he’d 
thought I was Simon Legree. (Hold- 
ing pipe against wall.) Now let’s see, 
this pipe goes here . . . I guess. And 
this must turn on the gas... I 
think. (Crawls in under farther.) 
Yeah, it does turn on the gas. (Hiss- 
ing sound.) Now we're getting some 
place. (Slightly muffled.) Kinda dark 
back here. Guess I'll have to light a 
match to see what I’m doing. 

(Seratches match on the back of his 








trousers. Hissing sound continues.) 
Doggone it. That was a nail. (Feels 
in back pocket.) Ah-h! Here’s a 
match. (Starts to strike it when tele- 
phone rings.) Now what? (Backs out 
angrily, goes to telephone.) It’s a won- 
der some people — (Taking down re- 
ceiver.) Hello . . . What? DoI want 
to go on a real estate trip? (Mimick- 
ing voice at other end in one key.) No, 
I don’t want to go on a real estate 
trip. (Angrily.) If you pests would 
leave me alone for a little while, I 
want to fix a stove! (Hangs up re- 
ceiver.) Or try to. (To audience.) 
Now where in blazes would I get 
time to go on a real estate trip? 
(Telephone rings again.) Go ahead 
and ring your fool head off. I’m not 
answering any more telephones to- 
day! (All this time the gas can be 
heard escaping from behind the stove. 
Rosert glances at his watch.) Holy 
mackerel! Eleven o'clock. (Dives 
under stove.) 1 better get this con- 
traption back together before Ruth 
gets home, or there'll be an (Lights 
match.) explosion. (There is a loud 
report and much smoke, and RoBert 
backs out with his dust cap on one side 
and generally disheveled. He looks 
more like a negro now than ever. A box 
of dust hidden behind stove into which 
something flat is dropped, and an ex- 
ploded balloon off stage will do the 
trick.) Of all the — (Kicks stove while 
he is sitting under it and with a grim 
expression starts banging pipe vehe- 
mently.) Now 1 am mad! (From now 
on he works with a determined expres- 
sion and fairly flings the stove together. 
He then tries it out.) There! It works! 
Well, that’s that. (Crosses to table and 
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starts to gather dishes.) Gosh, I won't 

have time to wash these dishes. 
(Looks about wildly then crosses to 
icebox and stacks dishes inside.) Now 
what to get for lunch. (He rummages 
blindly behind dishes and after a little 
difficulty, brings out a large dish upon 
which sit two lonely little pork chops. 
Stares at them dolefully and holds 
them up for inspection.) Pork chops, 
how you have shrunk! (Shrugs and 
returning to stove puts pork chops in 
frying pan over fire. A sizzling sound 
is made off stage by crumpling cello- 
phane when Ropert turns the flame 
higher.) Now let’s see, pork chops 
. . . | won’t have time to go to the 
store. Gosh, I guess I'll have to make 
some more of those biscuits. (Just 
then Murs. Murpuy comes to screen 
door with a parcel. She is a motherly 
Irish woman, plump and goodnatured. 
She knocks.) 

Mrs. Murpnuy: Hello in there! Any- 
body home? 

Rogert (Going to door): Oh, hello Mrs. 
Murphy. Come in, come in. 

Mrs. Murpuy: Shades av Mither 
Macree! (As she starts back at Ros- 
eRT’s black face.) And who would 
ye be? Is it a house-man or a gar- 
dener, ye are? 

Rospert: Quit your kidding, 
Murphy. I’m Robert. 

Mars. Morpuy: Faith, an’ I'd niver 
av knowed it! Man, how ye have 
changed! 

Rosert: If you mean this black on my 
face, I’ve been fixing the stove. 

Mrs. Murpny (Laughing): I’m thinkin’ 
’tis the stove that’s been fixin’ you. 
(Holding out parcel) Here, I’ve 
brought yez the loaf av bread Mike 


Mrs. 


borrowed from yez last week. 

Rosert (Taking the bread): Thanks, 
Mrs. Murphy. You’ve just about 
saved my life with this bread. With- 
out it I'd have had to make some 
biscuits. 

Mrs. Murpny (Laughing): Shure an’ 
if your biscuits is annything loike 
Mike’s, "tis the life av that pretty 
wife av yours I'll be savin’. 

Rosert: Has Mike gone back to work? 

Mrs. Murpny (Takes knife from Ros- 
ERT who is sawing loaf into huge 
chunks and cuts loaf herself. Ropert 
takes bottle of milk from icebox and 
puts it on table with two glasses): He 
has that; and ’tis glad I am to be 
back in me own kitchen doin’ me 
own cookin’ again. A kitchen’s the 
place for a woman. A man’s as out 
av place in one as a square peg in a 
round hole. 

Rosert (Ezpertly flipping pork chops 
high in the air. One hits the pan, but he 
misses the other and has to pick it up 
off the floor to return it to pan. Glances 
obliquely at Mrs. Murpuy who is 
busy putting bread on a plate): Oh, I 
don’t know about that. Most of the 
world’s best cooks are men, you 
know. Now you take Oscar of the 
Waldorf — 

Mrs. Murpuy: You take him, and ’tis 
welcome ye are to him. Where are 
your dishes? I'll set the table fur yez 
while I’m over here. 

Rosert (Absently nods toward ice-boz): 
They're in — (Catches himself) — I 
mean, they’re in the living room. 
We’re — er, eating out of the china 
these days. 

Mrs. Murpny (Smiling): Where have 
ye hidden ’em? 





Ropert: Hidden what? 

Mrs. Murpny: The dishes ye haven't, 
and niver will have time to wash? 

Ropert (Startled): 
know — 

Mrs. Murpny: Faith and why 
shouldn’t 1 know? Haven’t I been 
washin’ dishes all mornin’ that Mike 
hid under the sofa, back of the 
pianny, in the ice-box — (Ropert 
starts) — and not countin’ the ones 
he broke and tried to hide in the 
garbage can. (Going through swinging 
door shaking her head) Mike was just 
to the china when they called him 
back to work. 

Rosert (Shouting after her): You'll find 
them in the sideboard, Mrs. Murphy, 
just right of the piano. 

Mrs. Murpny (Entering carrying cups, 
saucers, plates, etc.): Dogs an’ cats 
can be domesticated, I says, but no 
woman, I’m thinkin’, can domesti- 
cate a man. And if I was you, I'd 
get thim dirty dishes out av the 
piano before somebody takes a notion 
to start playin’ it. Mike broke two 
cups an’ three plates from our 
weddin’ set that way. 

Rosert: Gosh, I’d forgotten all about 
those. They’re the Thursday dishes. 
Thanks for reminding me. 

Mrs. Murpny (Having set lable): 
Where do yez keep yur knives an’ 
forks? 

Ropert (Trying to think): Knives and 
forks? 

Mrs. Murpny: Yis, knives and forks. 
Or is it yur fingers ye eat with? 

Rosert: No, of course not, only — 

Mrs. Morpuy: Only yez didn’t get 
time to wash ’em. (Sighing) All 
right, an’ where is it your poor wife 


How did you 
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keeps her best silverware? Or did 
ye get around to using thim yet? 
Rosert (Grinning sheepishly): Not 
yet. You'll find them in the left hand 

drawer of the sideboard. 

Mrs. Murpnuy (Exiting through swing- 
ing door): What you helpless men 
would do without women in this 
world, shure I don’t know. (Reénters 
with silverware.) Ye’re all the same; 
just grown up babies. (Puts silver on 
table and sniffs suspiciously.) Some- 
thin’s burnin’. (Crosses over to stove 
and takes frying pan off stove.) A 
foine cook ye are. "Tis your lunch 
that’s burnin’. 

Rosert (Who has been busy slicing let- 
tuce): Gee, thanks Mrs. Murphy. 
I’d forgotten all about the pork 
chops. 

Mrs. Mourpuy (Looking into frying 
pan): Pork chops is it? The pig these 
pork chops come from must av bin 
on relief. 

Rosert (Looking into frying pan): 
They are small, but they were the 
best I could get. (Shrugs) Anyway, 
they’ll do for Ruth and me. I'll get 
some bigger ones for dinner. 

Mrs. Murpny (Laughing): Faith an’ 
it’s a pork chop diet yez must be 
puttin’ your poor wife on. 

Rosert: Gosh, Mrs. Murphy, can I 
help it if all meat at the butcher 
shop looks the same to me? 

Mrs. Murpny (Putting pork chops on 
plate and putting plate in oven): And 
I’m thinkin’ that all meat tastes the 
same after ye get through cookin’ it. 
Have yez got anny potatoes to go 
along with the chops? 

Rosert: Ruth doesn’t eat potatoes any 
more. (Pats his stomach.) She wants 
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to keep her weight down. 

Mrs. Murpuy: Shure an’ she'll keep 
her weight down all right if she lets 
you go on doin’ the cookin’. 

Rosert: Oh, it isn’t as bad as that. 
Some of the finest cooks in this coun- 
try are men, you know. 

Mrs. Murpny: So ye 


(Grabbing his wrist and glancing at 


said before. 
his wrist watch.) Mither av a ring- 
tailed coon, ‘tis eleven-thirty a’ready! 
Mike will boil me in oil if his lunch 
ain't on time! Ye’d better wash your 
face before your wife comes home or 
I’m thinkin’ she'll niver be afther 
recognizin’ ye. (Bustles out.) 

Rosert (Calling after her): Thanks, 
Mrs. Murphy, for everything. 

Mrs. Murpuy: "Tis welcome ye are 
I’m shure. (Greeting Rutu on porch) 

Tis a foine marnin’. 

Ruta (Off): Oh, good morning, Mrs. 
Murphy. It certainly is a fine morn- 


Good marnin’. 


ing. There’s a touch of spring in the 
air, don’t you think? 

Mrs. Murpny: Ay, there is that. I’ve 
just been returnin’ the loaf av bread 


Mike borrowed from your hubby. 


Rutu: There was no hurry about that, 
Mrs. Murphy. Always glad to help a 
neighbor. 

Mrs. Murpny: Excuse me for hurryin’ 
off. I’ve got to get my Mike’s lunch 
ready. (Fades.) Now that he’s workin’ 

thinks cock-o’-the- 
walk, an’ ’tis best I humor him. 

Rutu (Still talking to someone off, but 
we see her back): Goodbye, Mrs. 
Murphy. — How do you like our 
little garden, Betty? Robert did it all 
himself. 

Berry (Coming on to porch): I think 


agin, he he’s 


it’s simply darling. This living out in 


the suburbs has the city beat a mile. 
(Ropert, who is in the act of removing 
the pork chops from the oven and 
carrying them to table, lifis his head 
quickly at this new voice.) It was nice 
of you to ask me out here, Ruth. 

Rutru: It was nice of you to come, 
Betty. [ll confess that I had an 
ulterior motive in asking you out. 
I wanted you to meet my good-look- 
ing husband. 

Betty (Laughing): He’d have to be 
good-looking to capture your heart, 
darling. (Ropert strokes his finger 
across his face at this remark, gives 
comedy look then 
starts hurriedly toward swinging door. 
But he is too late. His back is to Ruta 
as she enters.) 

Rutu (To Berry, who is beside her): 
You would say that, Betty. (Prettily) 
Yoo hoo, honey, I’ve brought you a 
surprise. (As Ropert turns) Oh, | 


toward audience, 


beg your pardon. I thought you were 
my — (Peering at him closely.) Why, 
Robert! What happened? 

Rosert: The darn stove .. . 

Rota (To Berry, who has lagged behind 
and now suddenly sees Rowert for the 
first time): Betty, this is my 
Robert. 

Berry (She is an attractive girl of 
Rurn’s age dressed in a chic little 
street outfit. She stares at ROBERT as 
though hardly able to believe her eyes): 
Y — your Robert! embar- 
rassed) . . . [mean . (Lemely, 
to Ropert) . . . How do you do. 

ROBERT: you do — (Stops 
short) —er—excuse me. I'll be 
back in a minute. (Then turns and 
dashes into the living room.) 

Rutu (Staring after him): 1 can’t for the 
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life of me imagine what made him so 
black. 

Berry: Perhaps he’s been out in the 
sun too long. 

turn: Our stove has been on the blink 
and I'll just bet he’s been trying to 
fix it himself. (Goes over to stove and 
tries it. A hissing sound can be heard.) 
The darling boy! He did fix it. He’s 
awfully clever at such things. 

Berry: A mechanical genius to be 
added to his other accomplishments, 
eh? (Taking off her hat) Well anyway, 
I still can’t get over little Ruth 
being married. Tell me, Ruth, does 
he beat you often? 

Rutu: Only once a week. (Looking at 
pork chops on table) Hm-m-m. Pork 
chops for lunch. Sit down, darling, 
and let me get a good look at you. 
It’s been a long time, Betty . . . 

Betty (Sitting on chair left of table): 
Hasn’t it though? And now I suppose 
you’re thoroughly domesticated and 
have your morning quarrels with the 
butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker? 

Rutu: No, Robert saves me all that 
trouble. He does all the buying. He’s 
been doing it for the last two weeks 
... And the cooking, too. (She 
takes pork chops and crossing to stove 
puts them back in the oven.) 

Berry (Laughing): Your husband does 
all the cooking! Good heavens, Ruth, 
don’t tell me you married a cook for 
his beans? Why, I didn’t think you 
were sO mercenary. 

Rutu: Robert doesn’t cook beans. 

Berty: In the old days men married 
women because they were good cooks. 
Now it’s the other way ’round. Tsk, 
tsk, what is this world of ours coming 


to? 

Rutu: Robert isn’t really such a bad 
cook — as men cooks go. His hot- 
cakes aren’t always what they’re 
mixed up to be, and he often uses 
the ham for a sacrificial offering; but 
he can boil water without burning it. 

Betty: Well that’s more than / can do. 
But isn’t your hubby working? I 
thought when marriage began, work 
for the woman ended. 

Rurtu: Robert was laid off at the plant. 
It’s only temporary; so I do the 
family earning and he does — 

Berry (Cutting in with a laugh) : I get it. 
He does the family washing. (They 
are both laughing when Rosert, all 
washed and combed, enters from living 
room with his coat on. He grins 
sheepishly.) 

Rosert: Hello. 

Ruta (Running to him and kissing 
him) : Now you look like my husband. 
Let’s start all over again. (Leading 
him by the hand) Betty, this is my 
Robert. 

Berry (Putting out her hand and smil- 
ing): Well now, this is more like it. 
Without your minstrel makeup you 
almost live up to the advance pub- 
licity Ruth’s been giving me. 

Rutu (Good-naturedly): What do you 
mean .. . almost? 

Rosert (Shaking Bertry’s hand): You 
mustn’t believe all Ruth tells you. 
She thinks I’m perfect. 

Ruts (Slipping her arm through Ros- 
ERT’s and kissing him lightly on the 
cheek): And so you are, darling. 

Rosert: You both sort of slipped 
under my guard when you busted in 
on me so sudden like. I’ve been hav- 
ing a little trouble with the stove 





and — 

Betty: So Ruth’s been telling me. 

Rosert: That’s how I happened to be 
so dirty when you came in. 

Betty: All is forgiven. I hope you 
won't mind my butting in on your 
little domestic scene like this. 

Ropert (Magnanimously): Not at all. 
Glad to have any friend of Ruth’s 
drop in on us. Any friend of Ruth’s 
is a friend of — 

Rutu (Cutting in): Dear, I’ve asked 
Betty to stay for lunch. 

Rosert (Chokes): You've what —? I 
mean — (With sickly grin) — well, 
that’s just dandy .. . 

Rurtn: I’ve told her what a wonderful 
cook you are, so now you'll have to 
live up to it. 

Rosert (Still weak): You mustn’t be- 
lieve everything Ruth tells you about 
me, Betty. My cooking isn’t so 
good — 

Rutu: Don’t listen to him, Betty. 
He’s only trying to be modest. 

Betry (Looking closely at Roperrt): 
Thanks, but I’m really not a bit 
hungry. I’ve had lunch already. 

Rosert (Perking up): Well, that’s 
fine! 1 mean — er — 

Rutu: Now Betty, don’t give us that. 
I know you haven’t had lunch be- 
cause you asked me to have lunch 
with you when we met downtown. 

Berry: Well, if you’re sure I’m not 
putting you out any — 

Ruts: Of course you're not. 
Roserrt) Is she, Robert? 

Ropert (Sick again): Er—no, of 
course not... 

Rutu: There, what did I tell you? 

Berry: Well, if you insist. Do you mind 
if I tidy up a bit? 


(To 
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Rutn (Pointing to swinging door): 
Through the living room. First door 
to your left. 

Berry (Exiting through swinging door): 
Thanks. I'll only be a sec. 

Ruta: Take all the time you want. 
(Turns to find Rosert sulking.) 
Why Robert, what are you sulking 
about? 

Rosert (Sulkily): Not sulking. 

Rutu: You are too. I think you were 
almost rude to Betty. Don’t you 
like her? 

Ropert: She’s all right . . . I guess. 

Rutu: Then what is the matter with 
you? 

Rosert: Nothing, only it seems to me 
you could have telephoned you were 
bringing company for lunch. 

Rutu: But darling, I did telephone; 
but you weren’t in or something. 
Rosert: Well it doesn’t matter now. 

What does matter is that you've 
asked her to stay for lunch . . . and 
lunch isn’t what /’d call a banquet, 
with only two little pork chops to 

divide between three people. 

Rutn (Startled): You—you don’t 
mean to say that all you have for 
lunch are those two anemic pork 
chops! (Crosses to stove and takes out 
chops.) Good Lord! This is awful! 

Ropert (Nastily): Well I would have 
gotten more if you hadn’t cut down 
on my household allowance. (Raving) 
I'll be glad when I go back to work. 
This doggone housework is getting 
me down! Two little pork chops 
among three hungry people; and 
I am hungry. (Stops his pacing and 
glares at her.) Well, what are you 
going to do about it? 

Rutu (Bringing chops to table): Robert, 





don’t shout so! Betty will think we’re 
quarreling. 

Rosert: She can think what she thinks 
if she thinks — I mean — 

Rutu: Have you got any of that maca- 
roni left from dinner last night? 

Rospert (Miffed): We ought to have. 
You didn’t even touch it. Said it 
tasted like old shoes, remember? 

Ruta: I’m sorry, darling, I didn’t 
mean to be so insulting — 

Ropert: Yah. 

Ruta: To the old shoes. 

Ropert: Now there you go again — 

Ruta: Hurry. Get out the macaroni 
and put it on the table. 

Rosert: But what about the pork 
chops? 

Ruta: You leave them to me. Now 
hurry . . . the macaroni. 

Ropert (Crosses to icebox and after 
business of holding in unwashed dishes 
he has stacked inside, takes out plate 
of macaroni and brings it to table): 
It’s going to take a magician to 
divide two undersized pork chops 
among three people. 

Rutu: Sh-h-h. Here comes Betty. Now 
just keep quiet and leave everything 
to me. 

Ropert: Don’t worry. I wash my 
hands of — 

Ruts: Sh-h-h! 

Berry (Entering through swinging door) : 
Now I feel a little more presentable. 
What a cute house you have, Ruth. 

Ruta: Thank you. The house was 
Robert’s idea; the furnishings mine. 
Do you like pork chops, Betty? 

Berry: Love ’em. 

Rutu: I’m so. glad you do. I'll dish 
things out for you. You sit here, 
Betty. (Indicating chair Rosert 
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brings out for her.) And Robert, your 
usual place. (Ropert sits in chair 
right of table.) Betty, can you eat 
two pork chops? 

Rosert (Half rising from his chair): 
Hey! 

Ruta (Staring him down): What? 

Rosert (Sinking back again): Oh, 
nothing. 

Berry (As Ruts puts both chops on her 
dish): Oh, but I couldn’t take both 
of them. What are you and Robert 
going to eat? 

Rutu: Oh don’t mind us. 
Macaroni Day. 

Berry (Puzzled): Macaroni Day? 

Rutu: Yes. You see, every Wednesday 
Robert and I absolutely cut out all 
meats and go on sort of a macaroni 
diet. Don’t we, dear? 

Rosert (Absently as he stares dolefully 
at Berry’s pork chops): It looks like 
it — er — I mean (With forced hearti- 
ness) — this is Wednesday, isn’t it? 
Well, well, no meat. That’s right. No 
meat on Wednesdays. 

Berry: Well, I think it’s rather a silly 
idea, Ruth. J eat meat any day. It 
builds up the tissues. Will you pass 
the salt, please, Robert? 

Ruta: Robert! Betty’s speaking to you. 

Rosert (With his eyes still devouring 
Berry’s pork chops): Mm-m? 

Rutu: Betty asked you to pass the salt. 
And do stop staring at Betty’s plate 
so. She'll think you’ve never seen 
pork chops before. (Phone rings.) 
There’s the phone. Will you answer 
it, dear? 

Ropert (Petulantly): Aw, you answer 
it. I’ve been answering the con- 
founded thing all morning. 

Ruts (Sharply): Robert! 


This is 





Rosert (Sulkily): Oh all right. (Gets 
up and goes to phone. Crossly) 
Hello! . . . Who? Speaking 
. . . (Brightens) What! Say that 
again! ... Yes ...yes ... yes 
. . . (His inflection rises on each 
““ yes.””) 

Ruta: Who is it, Robert? 

Rosert (Waving her quiet): Sh-h-h! 
jos RGR ss Uh beh... Oe 
morrow? Will I! Boy, just try and 
stop me! (Happily) Don’t worry! 
I'll be there with bells on! Goodbye. 
(Hangs up receiver and does Highland 
Fling.) Whoopee! 

Ruts (Alarmed): Robert! What is it? 
Stop dancing around and let us in 
on it. Who was it? 


Rosert: The boss ... Ed Norton! 


I’m to go back to work tomorrow. 
(Chanting) I’m going back to work, 
going back to work, hi ho the cheerio, 
I’m going back to work. Whe-e-e! 


I never knew before how much I liked 
my work. Where’s my hat? (Bounds 
into living room.) 

Ruta: Robert! 

Rosert (Bounding out again with hat 
on and ready for the street): Vil be 
seeing you. (Heads toward screen door 
and in passing gives leg of stove a 
vicious kick. Stove collapses.) That 
for you, you cast-iron gas bag! 

Ruts (As Ropert opens screen door 
and dashes out): Robert! Where are 
you going? 

Rosert: Out! This is my day to 


celebrate! I’m going downtown and 

order one of the biggest T-bone 

steaks smothered with mushrooms I 

can find. (With fiendish glee) Then 

I’m going to eat it all myself! No 

more macaroni days for me. From 

now on — I’m a meat eater, too. 

Ruta: And what will you use for 
money? 

Ropert (As he starts off porch): 
My weekly housekeeping allowance. 
(Sticking his head back around corner, 
making both girls jump.) And you'll 
have to get your own dinner, because 
this is the cook’s night out! (Ezits 
singing “Happy Days Are Here 
Again.”’) 

Ruts (Shrugging philosophically) : Well, 
I suppose I ought to be thankful for 
one thing. 

Betty: Such as? 

Rutu (Picks up plate of jaw-breaker 
biscuits Ropert has left on the table 
and crossing to garbage pail under 
sink, begins to drop them one at a time 
into pail with a resounding clunk): I 
won't have to chip any more of my 
teeth on these — 

Berty (Laughing): Oh, 
They’re — 

Tocetuer: Groom’s Biscuits! (Cur- 
TAIN as RutsH accidentally drops one 
one of the biscuits on her toe and 
dances about stage holding her foot in 
imaginary agony.) 


I get it. 
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Walter Scott's American Guest 


by Bernard J. Reines 


Characters 

WASHINGTON IrvING, 34. 

WALTER Scort, middle-aged. 

SopHia Scort, his daughter, 17. 

CHARLES Scort, his son. 

Georce THomson, their tutor, about 35. 

Tom Purpre, Scott’s elderly handy man. 

SettinG: The drawing-room of the Scott 
house at “Abbotsford,” in rural Scot- 
land, summer, 1817. 

Ar Rise: Room is empty. From left is 
heard the voice of Sopnia Scort, 
singing the first stanza of “Annie 
Laurie.” From right enters Grorce 
Tomson, a tall, powerfully-built man 
in his middle thirties. His manner is 
absent-minded, and he walks with long, 
abrupt strides. Hearing the song, he 
halts, lowers his head till the chin rests 
on his chest, and remains thus, mo- 
tionless. When the music ends, he con- 
tinues to stand there, still under its 
influence. 

In a moment Soputa enters from 
left. She is an attractive miss of 17, 
with a lively, almost mischievous man- 
ner. Seeing THomson, she rushes to 
him with a smile. 

Sopu1a: Mr. Thomson! Oh, Dominie, 
mon — (Teasingly) and shouldn’t 
you be ashamed of yourself! Letting 
us go without our lessons for four 
days now. 


Tuomson (Looking up gravely): 1 was 
occupied, Miss Sophie 


with an 
(Suddenly smiling.) But 
dinna you mind, lassie — ye’ll make 
it up, all of ye. I'll see to that. 


ailment. 


Where’s Mr. Scott? 
Sopuia: Out with Tom Purdie, talking 
over an improvement for the estate. 
(Bursting with news.) But in 
truth, Dominie, we've been quite 
occupied, for days, with a guest 
(Impressively) an American guest. A 
gentleman who came to pay his re- 
spects to Father, Saturday mornin’, 
and proved to be so nice, Father has 
kept him here these four days since. 
It’s good you came today. He leaves 
for a tour of the Highlands tomorrow 
mornin’. 
Tuomson (Sniffing scornfully): Hmph 
a tourist. What’s his name? 
Sopuia (Vigorously): Oh, no, Dominie 
he’s not really a tourist! He’s an 
author, too, like Father. His name is 
Washington Irving, of New York. 
Tuomson: Irving? . . . Irving. 
Can’t be an author of consequence 
I never heard of him... . But 
Irving’s a good Scotch name. . . 
Soputa: Oh, yes indeed, he has Scotch 
blood in him. 
THomson: What man of worth hasn’t? 
Sopu1a (Smiling): Father says he’s a 
good writer, though he’s published 
only one real book yet. 
Tuomson: Mr. Scott encourages every 
author, good or bad 
Soputa (Spiritedly): Father never says a 
thing is good unless he really thinks 
so! 
Tuomson (Mollifying her): Aye, aye, 
lassie. Bring me to him, and I'll judge 
the mon for myself. 





Sopu1a: You'll have to wait. He’s off 
with brother Charlie to see the old 
abbey. (Enthusiastically) He’s as 
fond of our ballads and border tales 
as any true Scotsman. He’s the best 
listener Father and I have ever had! 

Tuomson: That’d be the Scotch blood 
in him. (Starts to left.) Come and 
have your grammar lesson now, Miss 
Sophie. 

Sopuia (Face falling; starts after him): 
Yes, Dominie. . . . (Brightening.) 
But first, wouldna you like to hear a 
wonderful old ballad I learned only 
yesterday? 

Tomson (Firmly): We'll have the 
lesson first — then the ballad. 

Sopuia (Meekly): Yes, Dominie. (They 
go off left. . . . In from right marches 
Cuaries Scort, a bright-eyed 12- 
year-old, of terrific vitality. He is keep- 
ing quick time to a poem he is reciting. 
He is followed in by Wasnincton 
InvinG, a handsome, youngish-look- 
ing man of 34. IrnvinG remains at 
right, watching and listening with 
great interest, as the boy circles around 
the room in quick step.) 

Cuar.es (Reciting): 

“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has often led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory. 
Now’s the day and now’s the hour: 
See the front of battle lour! 
See approach proud Edward’s power — 


Chains and slavery! 


“Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee! 
Wha for Scotland’s King and law 
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Freedom’s sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand or freeman fa’? 
Let him follow me! 


(Faster) 

“By oppression’s woes and pains! 
By our sons in servile chains! 
We will drain our dearest veins 

But they shall be free! 
Lay the proud usurpers low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow — 
Let us do or die!” 

Irvine (After a moment, comes forward, 
enthused): A stirring piece, Charlie 
and spoken with fine spirit. 

Cuartes (Still breathing hard, but 
pleased): It’s by Bobby Burns. It’s 
called, “‘Bruce’s Address to His 
Troops at the Battle of Bannock- 
burn.” Bruce is our national hero, 
you know. That battle was fought 
over five hundred years ago — in 
1314. 

Irvine (Thoughtful): Scotland has so 
many old legends, so many historic 
relics. ... 

Cuarites (Proudly): We're an old 
country. We can trace our history 
back hundreds and hundreds of 
years. . . . (Tactfully) But I’m sure 
America is an interesting country, 
too. Full of Indians, and buffalo, and 
the like. (Wistfully) I wish we had 
some Indians, here. . . . 

Irvine (With a smile): You should 
visit America when you're older. 
Then I'll show you some of those In- 
dians. 

Cuaries (Ezcitedly): Oh, thank you, 
Mr. Irving! I'll do my best. . 
(Looking to right.) Here’s Father, 
with Tom Purdie. Arguing half the 





morning, I don’t doubt. Tom’s a 
stubborn one. Father has a hard time 
budging him. If you’ll excuse me, sir 
— I’ve something to do for Mother. 
Irvine: By all means, Charlie .. . 
and thank you for being my guide. 
I couldn’t want a better one. 
CHARLES (Complacently): Next to Fa- 
ther, I know as much as anyone 
about this part of the country. .. . 
I'll be back as soon as I can. (He goes 
off left. Irvine turns to right. WALTER 
Scott and Tom Purpie enter, ab- 
sorbed in conversation. Scort is a tall, 
well-built man of middle age, with a 
kindly manner and a healthy outdoor 
look. His right leg is lame, and he 
walks with a slight limp, but his move- 
ments are as vigorous as any athletic 
person's. . . . Purpie, Scott’s handy 


man for many years, is a thin old man, 
in coarse farm clothes. Scort’s atti- 
tude towards him is friendly and inti- 


mate, without condescension. PuRDIE’s 
attitude is devoted and respectful, but 
not at all servile. In fact, he prides 
himself on his independence of opin- 
ion.) 

Scorrt (Wearily): But if the trees are 
laid out according to my plan, there 
will be much more shade in the after- 
noon, when — (Purpie shakes his 
head, and Scorr gives up.) Oh, very 
well, Tom — have it your own way. 

Purpre (Nodding, gravely): Aye, that 
will be best, sir. . . . Good day to 
ye, Mr. Irving. 

Irvine (Smiling): Good day to you, 
Tom. (Purpre turns and walks 
slowly to right, deep in thought. At ex- 
treme right, he pauses.) 

Scort (Going to Irvine): Well, Irving 
— was Charlie a satisfactory substi- 
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tute for myself? 

Irvine (His manner shows great respect 
for Scorr always; smiling): There is 
but one Walter Scott — neverthe- 
less Charlie was most satisfactory. 
He seems to know everything there is 
to know about the old ruin. To me he 
appears the image of what you must 
have been as a boy. 

Scorr (Smiling): He is that. . . . (He 
sees Purpie coming back to him.) 
What is it, Tom? 

Purpie (Slowly, importantly): I ha’ 
been thinking the matter over . . 
and upon the whole, I think I'll take 
your honor’s advice. (Nodding, he 
goes off right, leaving Scorr and 
IrnvING smiling for a moment. Then 
IRVING goes to rear and stands looking 
at the gun hanging on the wall. Scorr 
watches him thoughtfully for two or 
three moments, then goes up beside 
him.) That gun once belonged to 
Rob Roy, the famous outlaw. .. . 
(After a long look at him) Come, let’s 
sit down. (They go to the armchairs 
and sit. InvING seems preoccupied.) 
Irving, no one could mistake how 
much you've enjoyed the charms of 
the region. . . 

Irvine (Rousing himself): I have in- 
deed, Mr. Scott. These have been 
wonderful days. 

Scorr (After a moment, hesitantly): 
Yet . . . may I say I’ve felt, at odd 
moments, that there’s something of 
great weight on your mind? 

Irvine: I did not think anyone could 
detect it. I’m sorry. 

Scorr (Kindly): There’s no need of 
that. If I can help... . 

Irvine (Quickly): I can’t put into 
words how much it has meant to me 





to be your guest. These days will 

stay with me forever As for my 
cares, they are business concerns 
and will soon be over. 

Scorr (Surprised): You are you 
in business? 

Invine (With a wry smile): It was not of 
my choosing. Two years ago my 
brother Peter’s illness compelled me 
to take over his firm’s affairs on this 
side of the water. I was totally un- 
fitted for trade; but I soon saw that 
not even the most expert of business 
men could save the firm from even- 
tual . . . failure. 

Scorr (After a moment): I am very 
sorry. 

Irvine: And yet, humiliating though 
the event will be, it will also be a re- 
lief to have done with it at last. Not 
for the wealth of Croesus would | 
again experience the anxious days 
and sleepless nights which have been 
my lot since I have taken hold of the 
business. 

Scorr (After a moment): What will 
you do then? 

Irvine: I. . . have not decided. But 
forgive me for burdening you with 
my private cares. 

Scorr (Kindly): None of that, now. 
. . . Would it cheer you to know 
that I have read your sketch of Rip 
Van Winkle. 

Irvine (Eagerly): Yes, Mr. Scott? 

Scorr (After a smiling) : 

and think it a most charming 
tale... . Even better than 
thing in your Knickerbocker History 


moment, 
any- 


of New York. Your talent has grown. 
Irvine (Happily): You are kinder to 

me than I deserve, Mr. Scott. 
Scorr: Not at all. You have a feeling 


for the legendary and the picturesque, 
combined with a special comic sense. 
... Your confirm _ that 
though your country is young, it al- 


writings 


ready possesses some share of the 
materials for a national literature. 

Invine (Wistfully): If I could only do 
for my native Hudson, in some smal] 
measure, what you have done for 
this lovely lake country. 

Scort: And why not, mon? Your Hud- 
son valley setting is positively beau- 
tiful. 

Irvine: Few places can equal it. 
But I — well, I had 


vague notion of doing so, should cir- 


have some 
cumstances afford the opportunity. 
But it’s only my stay here at Abbots- 
ford that has opened my eyes to its 
true literary possibilities. 

Scort: It pleases me to hear that. 

InvinG: I have been thinking, of late, 
that my 
over, I might. . . . Well, I am now 
thirty-four. If I am to attempt to 
establish a literary reputation, I had 
best delay no longer. 


when business cares are 


Scorr: What’s to prevent you? 

Irvine: The problem of making my 
bread. My country is young, and it is 
a question whether the American 
public will as yet support its authors. 
. . « (Rising) On the other hand, I 
have now the prospect of an assured 
future, in a different field. I can be 


done with uncertainties. I can have 


the security of a regular and ample 


confess that is the 
problem which, as you detected, has 
been weighing on my mind. 

Scorr (Sympathetically): Aye, it’s a 
hard matter. 

Irvine: My eldest brother William, 


income. ... I 
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who is a member of the United 
States Congress, has been exerting 
himself on my behalf. Shortly before 
I left Liverpool, a letter arrived from 
him. May I read it to you? 

Scort (Nodding): Aye, if you feel I may 
be useful. 

InvinG (Takes letter from his pocket and 
reads): “Commodore Decatur” — 
(Interjecting) — who is an old friend 
of mine — (Resuming) “informs me 
that he has made such arrangements, 
and such steps would further be 
made by the Navy Board, as will 
enable you to obtain the office of first 
clerk in the Navy Department, which 
is similar to that of under-secretary 
in England. The salary is equal to 
$2,400 per annum, which, as the 
Commodore says, is sufficient to live 
in Washington like a prince. . . . It 
is a berth highly respectable — very 
comfortable in its income, light in its 
duties, and will afford you a very 
ample leisure to pursue the bent of 
your literary inclination. It may also 
be a mere stepping-stone to higher 
station, or may be considered at any 
rate permanent.” (He looks up at 
Scort.) 

Scorr (After a pause): Under-secre- 
tary. ... It is a most attractive 
offer... . But are the duties of 
such a post really so light? 

Irvine (Pacing back and forth slowly): 
I fear my brother’s optimism has 
colored the picture. . 


..In any 
case, my muse is irregular, unpre- 
dictable. I must have the freedom to 
write when and as the spirit moves 
me. I know myself too well to believe 
that I could carry out the duties of 
such a position, and at the same time 
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“pursue the bent of my literary in- 
clination.” (He halts and faces Scort.) 
If I accept the office, I must abandon 
all thought of serious authorship. If I 
reject it, | throw my reliance upon 
the uncertain prospects of my pen. 

Scorr: No man can decide for you. 

Irvine (Paces back and forth again, 
then halts): Do you believe, Mr. Scott, 
that a volume of sketches — a Sketch 
Book — from my pen — might take 
with the public? 

Scorr (After a moment, gravely): Judg- 
ing by your tale of Rip Van Winkle, 
the American public should, I be- 
lieve, delight in it, and take pride in 
you. As for us, I am certain that 
your writings have only to be known 
to the British public, to be admired 
of them. 

IrnvinGc (After a moment, gratefully): 
You have too high an opinion of my 
merits. (Deep in thought, for a mo- 
ment or two he remains motionless, 
then walks back and forth slowly, eyes 
on the ground. Now he halts, with his 
back toward Scort, and gazes briefly 
at his brother’s letter, which is still in 
his hand. Suddenly he turns towards 
Scort.) It is decided. I shall write to 
my brother .. . at once... . (He 
starts towards right.) 

Scorr: Good. But here — my writing- 
table is at your disposal. 

Irvine (Pleased, but hesitant): Your 
writing-table ...1I... Idon’t — 

Scort (Rising and going to him): Come, 
come. You'll find pen and paper 
handy. 

Irvine (Smiling happily): Very well, 
sir — and thank you. (He goes to the 
writing-table and seats himself care- 


fully.) 





Scort (Tactfully): T'll see whether Mrs. 
Scott has tea ready. (He goes off left. 
After a moment’s thought, InvinG be- 
gins to write, slowly at first, then rap- 
idly, pausing only once or twice to 
think. Finishing, he sprinkles powder 
on the letter to dry the ink, blows it 
away and, rising, reads it to himself. 
Scort reénters.) 

Scott: Done so soon? You have a facile 
pen. 

Irvine (Coming forward): It is a relief 
to have decided. . . . (Slowly) Mr. 
Scott, I have determined on a liter- 
ary experiment. I shall proceed with 
the writing of a Sketch Book. 

Scort: I am glad to hear that. 


Invinc: Meantime, I shall live on bread 


and cheese, if necessary. Should my 
literary effort fail — should my writ- 
ings not acquire critical applause 

I will be content to throw up the pen 
and take to any commonplace em- 
ployment. At least, I shall have tried. 


Scorr (Admiringly): Spoken like a 


man, sir. 


Irvine (After a moment): But if my 


writings should succeed (With much 


feeling), it would repay me for a 


world of care and privation . . . to 
be placed among the established au- 
thors of my country . . . and to win 
the affections of my countrymen. 


THE END 


| | 





Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Valentine and Ursine 


An Old Legend 
by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Characters 

KinG Pepin 

First CourTIER 

Seconp CouURTIER 

Two Hera.ps 

VALENTINE, fair-haired, aged 20. 

Ursine, with thick dark hair, a rose- 
shaped birthmark on his neck, aged 20. 

Tue Emperor or Greece, with thick 
dark hair, a rose-shaped birthmark on 
his neck. 

Tue Lapy Bevisanpe, fair-haired. 

KNIGHT 

MonsTER 

BEAR 

ScENE 1 

Sertina: A dell in Artois Forest. 

At Rise: In front and left of center, 
lying upon the dark brown cloak of the 
Knicut, are two tiny babies, one 
swaddled in fine white linen, the other 
in soft gold tissue. The Knicut stands 
in front and right of center, looking at 
the babies; Lavy BELISANDE, near cen- 
ter, kneels, leaning over to them. 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Clasping her hands 
with delight): Oh! Aren’t they beau- 
tiful, Sir Knight? 

Knicut (Uncomfortably): Yes — Yes, 
Lady Belisande — that is — do ba- 
bies always look so red? 

Lapy Beuimsanpe (Turns toward 
KniGut, astonished): Red? Why, Sir 


Knight — their coloring is perhaps 
a little vivid. (Looks again at the ba- 
bies.) But surely they’re not red. 
And did you notice how much hair 
they have? For such young babies. 
It’s remarkable. . . . 

Knicut (With effort): Yes — hair — 
yes, I suppose you could say hair. 
Lavy BE.IsaNbeE (Pointing to the baby 
wrapped in gold): This one — so fair 

and golden — 

Knicut (Nodding): Like yours, my 
lady. 

Lavy Bewisanpe (Patting the baby 
wrapped in white): And this one has 
the dark hair of his father. And did 
you notice, the rose-shaped birth- 
mark on his neck? That, too, is like 
his father’s. (Stands up, sighing.) Oh, 
in spite of the injustice done me by 
my husband, I can’t help wishing he 
could see his sons. 

Knicut (Earnestly): Ah, Lady Beli- 
sande, the Emperor of Greece has a 
hot temper. It flares up — then sub- 
sides as quickly — When he ban- 
ished you to France, it was on an im- 
pulse that he’ll much regret. Why, by 
the time we reach your brother’s 
court at Artois, I have no doubt his 
couriers will be there, imploring 
your return and your forgiveness. 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Eagerly): Oh, are 








you sure of that? At first the false- 
ness of the accusations hurt me so 
much, I would not deign to answer 
them. I wanted to leave Greece, and 
start for France straightway. But 
now — Oh, how I wish the Emperor 
could see his sons — 

Knicut (Nods): Perhaps the Emperor 
will come himself to take you home. 

Lavy Be.isanve (Clasping her hands): 
Oh, I hope so. Let’s hurry on to 
Artois. He may be there already, 
waiting for me. 

Knicat (Pointing to ground under the 
tree at left): But first, you must rest. 
Lie down beneath that tree, and try 
to sleep, my lady. I wish you had a 
softer couch than just the dry leaves 
on the ground. 

Lapy Beisanpe (Crosses to the left): 
Oh, they'll serve well for me, but I 
do wish that both the babes were 
lying warmly wrapped in their cra- 
dles. (Takes off her scarlet scarf and 
wraps it around the baby in gold. She 
unfastens a silver brooch from her dress 
and secures the scarf with it.) 

Knicut (Smiles and nods): Then cra- 
dles they shall have. (Pointing to 
tree stump.) That tree stump and 
(Looking around, points to depression 
in boulder) the hollow in that rock. 
Dry leaves to pad them. (He gathers 
an armful of dry leaves and places 
them in stump.) And use my brown 
cloak to wrap the other babe. 

Lavy Beuisanpe (Happily): Yes, oh, 
yes! (Wrapping other baby in large 
brown cloak.) 

Kwnicut (Taking leaves to rock): Fine, 
warm nests—no better cradles 
could there be. (Comes back and looks 
at the babies.) Now, which, my lady, 
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shall I take first? The scarlet one? 

Lapy Be.isanpbe (Quickly): Oh, do not 
say the scarlet one. I do not like your 
phrase at all. I’ll name my sons at 
once. You must help me think, Sir 
Knight. 

Knicut (Slowly): Today’s the birth- 
day of St. Valentine 

Lapy Bre.isanpe (Delighted): Oh, then, 
Valentine. (Picks up the baby wrapped 
in gold and scarlet and gives him to the 
Knicut.) Here, take Valentine. 

Knicut (Putting VALENTINE into the 
tree-stump cradle from which an edge 
of the scarlet scarf hangs down in plain 
sight): Yes, Valentine — Valentine. 
(Comes back.) And what will you call 
the other? 

Lapy Be.isanvE (Holding up the baby 
wrapped in brown): Oh, my precious 
—my little brown bear — what 
name, now, for you? 

Knicut (Thoughtfully): Ursinus is the 
Latin for bear. 

Lapy Be.isanpe (Smiling): Then Ur- 
sine he shall be. My little bear (Gives 
Ursrne to Knicut.) My Ursine — 

Knicut (Putting Ursin into cradle on 
the rock): There, Ursine is settled, 
too. Now, my lady, won’t you rest? 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Lying down near 
left): Yes, I will rest. (Kniaut paces 
back and forth. Then presently there is 
a sound of rustling leaves from rear.) 

Lapy Beisanpe (Sits up): But what 
is that — that rustling in the leaves? 

Knicut (Looking about): Why, in a 
forest there are always sounds — 
perhaps the wind — Do rest, I beg, 
my lady. (Lapy Bewisanpe lies 
down. A BEaR enters from left rear, 
then stops behind tree stump, where he 
is out of sight.) 
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Lapy BEeisanve (Sits up again): I feel 
quite sure I heard the sound again. 
(Points rear.) Something is there. 
Something — 

Knicut (Goes just rear of center, looking 
rear, then turns to face Lavy Be.i- 
SANDE, 80 that he obstructs her view): 
My lady, I do assure you. (The Bear 
waddles across to rear of boulder, looks 
over it at Urnsine, then drops behind it 
out of sight.) I'm keeping careful 
watch — 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Still uneasy): But 
will you be so good? Just look once 
more — the babies — 

Kniaut (Going close to VALENTINE, and 
bending down to see him): Yes, Valen- 
tine is sleeping soundly. (The Bear 
rises above the boulder, then swiftly 
snatches Urstne, and starts towards 
right.) 

Lapy Be.isanpe (Shrieks): Oh—a 
bear — a bear! He’s taking Ursine — 

Knicut (Turning suddenly, sees Bear 
going out, and follows him): I'll get 
him! Wait here, my lady — I'll get 
him — 

Lapy BELIsANDE (Rising and running 
to right): Oh, my little Ursine! (Turns 
back.) But Valentine, I can’t leave 
you. (Starts again towards right.) But 
I must see. I must go and see. (Goes 
out right.) 

CURTAIN 
> > * 
ScENE 2 

SertinG: The same, a half hour later. 
The scarlet scarf that hangs down from 
the tree stump shows that VALENTINE 
still rests there. 

First Courtier (Entering from left, 
crosses right, turns and calls): Your 
Majesty, we’ve strayed too far. This 
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part of Artois Forest is not safe. 

Kino Peptn (Enters, followed by Seconp 
CovurtierR): But all of Artois lies in 
my own domain. Surely the King of 
France is safe — within his borders. 

First Courtier (Points rear): But 
here, Your Majesty, the woods are 
dense. 

Seconp Courtier (Looking all about): 
Yes, dense and gloomy. I’ve heard 
that in this part of the forest, bears 
have been seen. 

Kinc Pepin (Breaking in): But, since 
we're hunting, is it not our hope to 
find wild beasts? The more, the bet- 
ter, say I. 

Fiest Courtier (Dubiously): Then, 
too, there is another rumor. (Points 
out left.) Not far from here there 
lives a man of evil repute — most 
evil — Some say a Monster. .. . 

KinG Pepin (Interrupting): A monster! 
Dwelling near Artois Forest! That’s 
absurd. Why, no one near Artois 
would dare to break my laws. 

Seconp Courtier (Nodding gravely): 
Undoubtedly Your Majesty is right. 
But still, so it, is said, this Monster 
kills whom he pleases, and takes cap- 
tive others, to hold for heavy ransom. 

Kine Pepin (Troubled): This must be 
just a rumor —an old wives’ tale. 
Still, rumors often have a base of 
truth. Where does this Monster live? 

Seconp Courtier (Pointing out left): 
Somewhere in that direction. He has 
a castle, so concealed by trees that 
few have ever seen it. There is a 
single entrance—a brazen draw- 
bridge. That, too, is hidden by trees. 
But if stepped upon, a hundred bells 
peal forth. 

Kine Pepin (Looking out left): Why, 








sirs, this is astonishing. (Turns and 
faces Courtiers.) Have you direct 
report? Who has seen the Monster? 
Who can bear witness? 

First Courtier (Shrugs his shoulders) : 
No one, Your Majesty. No one that 
I know. 

Kine Peptn (Raising his hand): Then, 
who has seen the castle? 

Fist Courtier (Sighs): No one I ever 
questioned had seen the castle. Not 
actually with his own eyes. 

Kine Peptn (Nods): And no one, I 
wager, has actually heard the bells. 
First Courtier (Quickly): Oh, yes, 
Your Majesty. Many there are who 

are sure they’ve heard the bells. 

Seconp Courtier (Drawing nearer 
Kino Pepry): And when the bells 
have sounded, then soon bad news 
has followed. Of robbery. Or plunder. 
Or, someone has vanished, never to 
be seen. 

Kine Pepin (Thoughtfully) : This whole 
report savors of Magic. And no 
credence should be given to Magic. 
(Turns and walks rear.) There is no 
such thing as Magic. (A faint wail 
sounds from VALENTINE.) Ha— What 
is that? (Turns toward tree stump. 
Again a wail comes from V ALENTINE.) 
Did you hear a cry? (The Courtiers 
draw their swords, and go toward tree 
stump.) Why, I could swear, almost a 
human cry. 

First Courtier (Fearfully): Your Ma- 
jesty tempted the powers of dark- 
ness when you spoke of Magic. See 
— that scarlet flag. 

Seconp Courtier (Stooping over tree 
stump): Your Majesty, come, see for 
yourself, a babe, a tiny babe. 

Kine Pepin (Leans over to see): A new- 


born baby. (Turns to First Covur- 
Tier.) A little child. Here, all alone. 
And beautiful — I'll warrant he has 
high lineage. (VALENTINE wails more 
loudly. Kine Pept picks him up, and 
he becomes still.) See, he feels at home 
in royal arms. 

First Courtier (Faltering): But if the 
child is really human, where is the 
mother? 

Kine Pepin (Fondling VALENTINE): 
Go, both of you, and call. The mother 
must be near. 

First Courtier (Goes right, and calls): 
Halloo — Halloo — (Listens, then 
calls again) Halloo — Hallooo — 

Seconp Courrier (Goes left, and calls): 
Hallooo — Halloo — (Turns back to 
Kina.) No answer, not a sound — 
There is no mother — Scarlet, your 
majesty. Scarlet is the color loved by 
Beelzebub. Do you think it’s safe to 
to hold that scarlet one? 

KinG Pepin (Frowning): Do not, I beg 
you, speak of this helpless babe with 
such a phrase. He lacks a mother, but 
he shall have a name. I'll give him 
one at once. Now — let me see — 
Today’s the birthday of St. Valen- 
tine. Yes — Valentine. His name is 
Valentine. And now we'll hasten 
back to court to find a skilful nurse to 
rear him. In my own court I'll raise 
him just as if he were my own kin. 

First Courtier (Holding out his arms 
towards VALENTINE): Shall I take 
Valentine, and carry him for you? 
(Kine Pepin gives him the child, and 
at once VALENTINE begins to wail.) 

Kino Pepin (Proudly, as he takes him 
into his arms again and VALENTINE 
is still): There, you see, he feels con- 
tented now, held by a king. He is as 





drawn to me as I to him. He shall be 
brought up as if my blood flowed in 
his veins. My court shall be his 
home. (Turns toward right, followed 
by Courtrers. Curtain is lowered to 
mark the passing of another hour.) 
* * - 
ScENE 3 

Settine: The same, an hour later. 

Ar Ruse: The stage is empty. From off 
left, the sound of ringing bells is heard 
from the distance. Then from rear 
right come footfalls and the sound of 
rustling leaves, and Lapy BEeLIsANDE, 
leaning on the Knicut’s arm, comes 
in, sobbing. They pause near right. 

Lapy Bevisanpne (Turns to Knicut): 
Then you feel that we must give up 
hope of finding Ursine. 

Knicut (Gently): Just for today, until 
help can be found. I showed you the 
very spot where the bear vanished. 

Lapy BEeLisanpE (Nods): Yes, the ra- 
vine, where all the ledges were — and 
the caves. My poor baby. 

Knicut (Trying to comfort her): But 
remember, the bear still carried 
him with greatest care, not as a mor- 
sel to devour later. More as if Ursine 
were her own prized cub. 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Takes a few steps, 
then pauses): You are right. We must 
hurry on to Pepin’s court. He will 
send out a searching party with you. 

Knicut (Going toward tree stump): 
Yes, I’ll leave you and the other babe 
under King Pepin’s protection, and 
hurry back. Now — Valentine — 
(Stoops to pick him up, and finds 
that the tree stump is empty.) Oh — 
my Lady! 

Lapy Bexisanpe (Running to stump, 
then horrified): But he’s not here! 
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Both babes are lost. (Sinks down 
upon stump, sobbing.) Oh — oh — 
Knicut (Paces back and forth, looking 
for clues): There is no sign—no 
footprints, no clue at all. (Goes to 
right, looking at ground, with his back 
to center. MONSTER enters from left, 
and stands unobserved.) But yes — 
the leaves here do show traces — 
Someone has been here. (Turns, and 
sees Monster, draws his sword, and 

sternly) Who are you, sir? 

Lavy Be.isanve (Turns quickly, then 
rises, and takes a few steps nearer 
Monster): Oh, sir, my baby, was it 
you who took my baby? 

Monster (Gruffly to Kniaut): Do you 
dare to ask me who I am? Tell me 
instead who you are, and what you’re 
doing in my domain. 

Knicut (Sturdily): In your domain? 
This Forest of Artois is owned by 
the King of France. 

Monster (Pulling out his sword): May- 
hap so it is thought by many people. 
But this forest here is mine. I am the 
Lord of the Castle of Bells. (Points 
out left.) A little distance off — and 
hidden — but all this region is under 
my control. 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Coming forward): 
Then, sir, perhaps you'll be so good — 
Will you give help to those in great 
distress? My little sons are lost. 

Monster (With cruel laughter): Ho — 
Ho — the lady’s asking me to find 
her babies. 

Knicut (Placing himself in front of 
Lapy BEr.LIsaNDE): Since you seem 
unwilling to render help, then I ask 
only for safe conduct through these 
woods for the Lady and myself. 

Monster (Laughing again): Ay, I'll 





grant that — Ho — ho — safe con- 
duct to my castle for both of you. 
Come, I will lead you there. 

Knicut (With decision): Not to your 
castle, sir. Our destination is the 
Court of France. 

Lapy Bewisanpe (With dignity): My 
brother, sir, is Pepin, the King of 
France. We go to seek him. 

Monster (Menacing): No, by my 
faith, you shall not go to Pepin — 
but to me. I'll give you welcome at 
the Castle of Bells. 

Knicut (Quickly): Impossible. There 
is urgent need. The lady must reach 
King Pepin with no delay. 

Monster (With anger): No invitations 
that I give are ever rejected. Death 
is the penalty for that. (Presses 
Knicut toward right with sword 
thrusts, which the Knicut parries un- 
successfully.) And death shall now be 
yours. (Monster and KniGut go out 
right, from which come the sounds of 
the combat.) 

Lapy Bewisanpe (Stands watching, 
then, as if seeing that the Knicut has 
been vanquished, she turns and sinks 
down upon tree stump in despair): 
Oh, oh! 

Monster (Entering, sheathing his 
sword): Come now, my lady. You 
are my prisoner. Until such time as I 
have need to ransom you, I'll hold 
you captive, safe, unharmed, re- 
spected. 

Lapy Be.isanpe (Clasping her hands): 
Oh, set me free at once! Any sum you 
ask as ransom shall be paid you. 

Monster (Laughing): Ha-ha. Just now 
my coffer’s full of gold. I have no 
need of any more at present. No. I 
shall keep you for a rainy day. 
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When I’m in need of further treas- 
ure. Then I will plan your ransom. 
(Takes Lavy Be.isanve by the arm, 
and pulls her toward left first.) Now 
to my castle. (They go out left.) 

Monster’s Voice (Out left): To the 
Castle of Bells. (After a half minute's 
interval, from the left, there sounds 
the ringing of bells.) 

CURTAIN 
> . 
ScENE 4 

Serrine: The same, twenty years later. 

Art Rise: Kine Peptn and VALENTINE, 
now a youth of twenty, are standing 
rear of center, looking at the tree 
stump. 

KinG Peptn (Pointing to the tree stump): 
Yes, Valentine, ’twas there, right in 
the tree stump. You were lying 
there, a new-born babe, here in this 
deep, dense forest. 

VALENTINE (Looks at the stump, then 
all around the woods): And was 
there no sign, no trace of anyone 
about? Where was my mother? 

Kino Peptn (Shaking his head): There 
was no one. We called and shouted, 
but no answer came. 

VALENTINE (Slowly): And so you had 
me reared at court with every care a 
father could bestow. Oh, I am grate- 
ful, sir. I am, indeed. But now, you've 
dubbed me knight, I often wonder 
about my lineage, about what crest 
is mine to bear by right. Is there no 
clue at all? 

Kine Peptn (Pulling a pouch from his 
belt): These I have kept to give you. 
The only clues are these (Unfolding 
the veil of gold tissue and the scarlet 
scarf): Your swaddling clothes, and 
wrap. And then, this silver pin held 
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everything secure. 

VALENTINE (Eagerly, holding them up): 
My mother’s! Think, sir, they must 
have been my mother’s. They shall 
serve me in the place of any crest. 
(Knots the veil and scarf together, and 
pins them to his left shoulder.) A 
badge. My mother’s favor. Ah, thank 
you sir. 

KinG Peptn (Nods): Would that your 
mother could see her son a knight. 
She would be happy and proud. 

VALENTINE (Quickly): Happy that you, 
the King of France, have thought me 
worthy to be made a knight. But 
what pride could she feel when as 
yet, I have performed no deed of 
valor. Oh, sir, I ask again, I want a 
quest to show my gratitude for all the 
care you've given me my life long. 
Is there not some service I could 
render you? A venture that would 
prove my courage and devotion? 

Kine Pepin (Sighs): There is that mat- 
ter of my sister’s disappearance. 

VALENTINE (Eagerly): The Lady Beli- 
sande. Yes, yes, I know. Each year 
come messengers from Greece, ask- 
ing if she’s been found. 

Kine Pepin (Sighs again): Yes. Just 
last week the Emperor sent word 
again, still hoping to have news of 
Belisande. The grief he felt when 
first he lost her does not lessen. He 
lives just like a hermit, mourning her. 
In fact, next year he plans to come 
himself to seek her. But there’s no 
hope. 

VALENTINE (Gravely): Shall I make at- 
tempt to find the Lady Belisande? 
King Pepin (Sadly): No, no. It can’t 
be done. So many years have passed. 
Full twenty years since she was lost. 


But there is this — a quest extraor- 
dinary, most difficult, perhaps im- 
possible. 

VALENTINE (With fervor): Ah, sir, 
that’s what I want. A venture that 
is hard, and full of danger. 

Kino Peptn (Nods): Then, listen well. 
It’s been reported to me that here in 
Artois Forest, there is a savage boy. 
Just like a bear he is. With bears he 
lives and feeds. He roams at large, a 
menace to the whole region. 

VALENTINE (With his hand on his 
sword): Shall I go in pursuit of him, 
and end his life? 

KincG Pepin (Quickly): No. Many there 
are whom I could send to hunt him 
down and kill him. But he’s no wild 
beast. He’s human. I want him 
tamed, and taught humanity. Do 
you dare undertake this venture? 

VALENTINE (Doubtfully) : I can but try, 
and do my best. But, sir, I feel un- 
certain of success. How shall I go 
about so strange a quest? 

Kino Pepin (Going towards rear right, 
and pointing out): There, over there, 
among those ledges. Seek out a cave, 
and make your quarters there. Then 
find the savage boy, and make him 
captive. Then gradually, with pa- 
tience, gain his regard, his trust. 
The rest I'll leave to you. 

VALENTINE (Sighing): Ah, sir, I'll try, 
as I have said. But I am not sure I 
can succeed. 

Kine Pepin (Coming back to tree stump) : 
And here, every week I'll send mes- 
sengers. They'll take provisions to 
you and everything you may need. 
I'll give you a whole year to bring 
this savage to grace. Then I will 
come myself to see how you have 





fared. 

VALENTINE (Bowing): Ah, sir, I'll do 
my best. 

CURTAIN 
. > 7 
Scene 5 

Settinc: The same, one year later. 

At Rise: First Courrier comes in from 
right, carrying a basket of provisions 
and fruit. Seconp Courter follows 
him, carrying bright green hose, a coat of 
mail, shoes with long pointed toes, and 
a hat with green feather, bundled into a 
green cape. They stand in center, look- 
ing all about. 

First Courtier (Putting down the bas- 
ket beside the tree stump, then turning 
to his companion) : Each week it’s been 
like this the whole past year. We 
come here laden just like pack-horses. 

Seconp CourtiEr (Sounding his horn): 
But today’s the last time. Next week 
the King will come himself. The year 
is up next week. The King is coming 
to see. 

First Courtier (Nodding): Oh, it’s 
extraordinary. Sir Valentine’s achieve- 
ment. To take captive, then to 
teach, to civilize. Until last week — 
amazing. “The full accoutre- 
ment to clothe a squire,” Sir Valen- 
tine demanded. That clearly means 
the savage boy is tamed and ready 
for court. 

Seconp Courtier (Laying down his 
bundle carefully): Well, everything is 
here. The King has never failed to 
answer each request. 

VALENTINE (Entering from rear right): 
Greetings and welcome. (Points to 
basket and bundle): And my thanks 
for those. 

First Courtier (Bows): All the provi- 
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sions for the coming week. 

Seconp Courtier (Bows): And the 
equipment, the clothing and the 
arms for outfitting a squire. 

VALENTINE (Nodding): Will you thank 
the King? And tell him that all is 
well, that next week I am ready to 
present to him my quest, fulfilled. 

First Courtier (Eagerly): Is that 
really true? All these past months 
we've never had even a glimpse. To- 
day can’t you change your ruling? 

Seconp Courtier (Breaking in): Won't 
you summon the savage boy here, 
and let us see him? 

VALENTINE (With decision): No. I am 
sorry. No. Still one more week is 
needed for final touches. And I beg 
you. Do not allude to one who is my 
squire in such terms as you used. 

Seconp Courtier (Surprised): Why, a 
savage, reared among bears. Does he 
claim a name? And by what right? 

VALENTINE (Gravely): By perfect right. 
I gave it to him. I chose it carefully. 
Ursinus is the Latin for bear. Ursine 
I chose to be his name. Ursine he shall 
be called. 

Frrst Courtier (Nods): Well — King 
Pepin is growing more and more im- 
patient to see this marvel, Ursine. 

VALENTINE (Quickly): In one week 
more. Then he will be ready. Can’t 
you see how it has been? When I 
first captured him, he was so wild I 
had to keep him chained. I dared not 
risk the presence of strangers. 

Seconp Courter (Interrupting): But 
that was months ago. And you have 
told us how quick he was in learning 
gentle ways. Surely there is no 
longer need for this seclusion. 

VALENTINE (Pacing back and forth in 
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thought): Just one week more. Then 
Ursine can meet the world on equal 
footing. Oh, can’t you see how hard 
it’s been on Ursine? To learn to 
speak, to dress, to master every- 
thing at once, that twenty years of 
careful up-bringing taught me. 

First Courtirer (Gently): Yes, we do 
see. Still everyone, the King, the 
courtiers and everyone — It’s hard 
to summon patience. But till next 
week — good-bye. (Goes out right.) 

Seconp Courtier (Following): Good- 
bye, Sir Valentine. 

VALENTINE (Calling after them): Good- 
bye until next week. 

Ursine (Rising suddenly from behind 
the boulder, calls softly): Oh, Valen- 
tine. 

VALENTINE (Turning, sharply): What, 
Ursine, have you been hiding there 
behind the rock? 

Urstne (Nodding): Yes. No one could 
see me, but I could hear. I heard 
every word. 

VALENTINE (Sternly): Listen, Ursine, 
and remember always: To hide and 
overhear words spoken by others is 
behavior unworthy of a knight. No 
one must ever listen when those who 
speak do not know he’s there. Is 
that quite clear? 

Urstne (Intently): Yes, Valentine, 
quite clear. I’ll not forget. But there 
is so much to being a knight. So 
many things to do, somany not to do. 

VALENTINE (Sighing): I teach and 
teach you. Yet always still something 
more comes up. 

Urnsine (Nods): There was something I 
heard you speak of a little while ago. 
Will you explain? What is a quest 
fulfilled? 
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VALENTINE (Earnestly): Ah, that’s im- 
portant. It’s like this. Suppose there 
is some wrong. Seeking to put it 
right is called a quest. When that’s 
accomplished, then the quest’s ful- 
filled. 

Ursine (Slowly): Yes, I see. When I 
roamed wild, lived like a savage, 
then you came and taught me every- 
thing a knight should know. Was I a 
quest? 

VALENTINE (Putting his hand on Ur- 
SINE’S shoulder): Yes, you were my 
first quest. And now you are my 
squire. And, but for a few details, 
you're ready for knighthood. Really, 
if I do say it myself, a quest most 
splendidly fulfilled. I shall be so 
proud to show you to the King. 

Ursine (With spirit): But can’t you see 
how I will feel, being shown off, just 
like a tamed wild beast. I shall hate 
it. Oh, Valentine, isn’t there some 
greater deed to undertake? Some 
other service that will please the 
King? Then my being no longer sav- 
age, won’t get so much attention. 

VALENTINE (Appalled): Of course I 
see. Oh, do forgive me, Ursine. Yes, 
I must undertake another quest 
straightway, and have it finished be- 
fore the King comes here. 

Ursine (Thoughtfully): You’ve told me 
that long years ago, the King’s own 
sister vanished. 

VALENTINE (With enthusiasm): The 
Lady Belisande! Yes — yes. If we 
could find Lady Belisande! Impossi- 
ble, so the King said. But, Ursine, 
with your help, we will find Lady 
Belisande! 

Urstne (Nods): She may not be far off. 
There is a castle (Points left first) con- 





cealed in those deep woods. You 
could not find it. Nor could any man. 
But I, with my special knowledge of 
woodcraft, can lead you there. 

VALENTINE (Eagerly): She must have 

imprisoned For 
there were never any traces left, or 
clues. It might be there. Oh, Ursine, 
I feel sure we'll find her there. 

Ursine (Drawing his rapier): Then, 
follow me. (Goes out left. VALENTINE, 
with drawn sword follows him. An in- 
terval of half a minute elapses; then, 
from off left, is heard the pealing of 
bells.) 


been somewhere. 
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ScENE 6 

Sertinc: The same, a week later. 

At Rise: Two HEeRaALps come in from 
left, blowing a fanfare on their bugles. 
Kino Peprn follows, holding the arm 
of the Emperor or Greece. They 
proceed to the front of tree stump, 
where they stop. First and Seconp 
Courtiers (and as many more cour- 
tiers as desired) enter, and stand at 
right and left. 

Krxc Pepin (Looking about): Now, 
presently, you'll see the marvel that 
I told you of. In far-off Greece, nay, 
even in the whole world, I doubt if 
there has been a quest to equal this. 

Emperor (Dubious): Savage, reared 
with bears. It seems impossible that 
one short year has made him human — 

Kine Pepin (Nods): It seems beyond 
belief, I do admit. But messages 
have come from Valentine, saying 
that he is ready to present him. 

Emperor (Breaking in): I'm growing 
more and more impatient. 

Kinc Pertn (Nods): And so am I. (To 
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Heratps) Sound again. (Heratps 
again blow a fanfare, and then Vat- 
ENTINE and Ursine enter from right, 
come forward to KinG Pept.) 

VALENTINE (Bowing): Your Majesty, 
may I present my squire, Ursine? 
(Ursine makes a deep bow.) 

Covurtiers (Pressing forward, ad lib.): 
Oh, marvellous! Such courtly bearing. 
Can it be? Was he once savage? 

Kine Pepin (Amazed, looking at Ur- 
SINE, then at VALENTINE): Why, Val- 
entine, you simply cannot mean that 
this is —? 

VALENTINE (Quickly): My squire, Ur- 
sine. 

Emperor (70 Kino Pept): Of course. 
This squire is not the boy you de- 
scribed. His knightly bearing, his 
courteousness of manner, both prove 
he comes from highest lineage. 
(Looking at Urstne carefully.) Why, 
I'd wager, he comes from royal lin- 
eage. Surely he is not — 

Ursine (Angrily): The tamed bear you 
expected. (Courtirers draw back, 
shocked.) 

VALENTINE (Scandalized): Hush, Ur- 
sine. How did I tell you to address 
Royalty? 

Ursine (Sighs, nods to VALENTINE, and 
makes another low bow): Your serv- 
ant, sir. 

VALENTINE (Bowing): My squire, Ur- 
sine. 

Kine Pepi (Still observing Unstne 
intently): Your quest fulfilled, mag- 
nificently. 

VALENTINE (Quickly): Your Majesty, I 
beg. I do not present Ursine as a 
completed quest. He is my squire and 
friend. But he and I together, we 
have completed a really great quest. 
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Let us show you. Will you command 
the Heralds to sound their trumpets 
again? 

Kine Pepin (Surprised): Why, Valen- 
tine. The quest you have completed 
with more success than I dreamed 
possible. Still — (Nods to Heraups 
who sound another fanfare. VALEN- 
TINE and Ursine go back to rear right 
to meet LapY BELISANDE, who enters 
from rear right, and lead her to Kina 
Pepin.) 

VALENTINE (Bowing): The Lady Beli- 
sande. 

Courtiers (Surging forward, ad lib.): 
The Lady Belisande. The Lady Beli- 
sande. 

Kine Pepin (With uplifted arms): Oh, 
Belisande, my own dear sister! 

Emperor (Embracing Bevisanpe): Ah, 
Belisande, at last! Will you forgive 
me? 

BeLIsSANDE (Giving a hand to Kine 
Pepin and Emperor): After the long 
years I was held captive, to see you 
both again. 

Emperor (Eagerly): Can you forgive 
my great injustice, the wrong I did 
you? 

BeLIsaANDE (Smiling): Oh, my dear 
husband, yes. 

Kine Pepin (Still looking at Beu- 
SANDE, absorbed): A day of marvels. 
Truly a day of marvels. 

BELISANDE (Quickly): But yet, you still 
don’t know. There are more marvels. 
(Points to VALENTINE and Urstne.) 
You never saw our sons. Now, look 
at them. 

Emperor (Astonished): What — sons? 
You mean — sons — are these our 
sons? 

BEeLIsANDE (Nods): Yes, our twin sons, 
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born here in this forest, and then lost. 
I thought my heart would break. 

Emperor (Looking at VALENTINE and 
Ursine with great care): Ah, Valen- 
tine. Yes, I can see. He is like you. 
His hair is just like yours. 

BELIsANDE (Lays her hand on Urstne’s 
shoulder): And Ursine — dark, just 
like you. A perfect image of you. 

Emperor (Observes Unsine still more 
intently): Yes, there is a clear re- 
semblance. (Jo Kine Pepin) Don’t 
you recall? The first moment I laid 
eyes on him, I felt his blood was 
royal. 

BeLisaNnvDE (Turning Urstne’s head to 
display the birthmark on his neck): He 
even bears your rose-shaped birth- 
mark. 

Emperor (Putting his hand to his own 
birthmark): The badge that keeps re- 
curring in every generation of my 
line. 

Bevisanne (Turning, and touching 
VALENTINE’S shoulder): And this 
badge, this golden veil and scarlet 
scarf, held by this silver pin, are 
Valentine’s from me. My own ap- 
parel, in which I clothed him when 
he was first born. 

Kina Pepin (Amazed, then with tri- 
umph): I was right. I always felt 
that he was drawn to me, as I to him, 
with some most special bond. It's 
proved, the bond of kinship. (Turn- 
ing to Bevisanpe.) But Belisande, 
how did it happen? Why was my 
nephew left alone, a little helpless 
babe? Alone, unprotected, here, in 
this wild, dense forest? 

Be.isanve (Covering her eyes with her 
hands as she recalls the tragedy): Oh, 
it was terrible! I did not think such 





grief could be. 

Emperor (Gently, taking her hand): We 
long to know what happened. 

BeLIsaNDE (Controlling her emotion, 
points to foot of tree at left): There I 
was lying beneath that very tree, 
resting to gather strength for the re- 
maining distance to Pepin’s court. 
The good, kind Knight, my escort, 
made cradles for the babies (Points to 
tree stump), here, and (Points to 
boulder) here. 

Kine Pepi (Eagerly): Yes, Belisande. 
What then? 

BEeLISANDE (Quietly): The babes were 
sleeping sweetly, as if in their own 
home. 

Emperor (Groaning): Where, but for 
my cursed hot temper and bad judg- 
ment, they should have been. 

BevisaNnDE (Gently): Never allude to 
that. Let’s both forget. 

Emperor (Kisses Betisanpe’s hand): 
Ah, thanks, Belisande. And then 
what happened? 

BELISANDE (Pointing to boulder): Then 
suddenly, I saw a bear, leaning down 
over Ursine. The bear snatched Ur- 
sine and made off with him. It was 
dreadful. The Knight ran after him, 
to get him back. And I left Valentine, 
to follow and see. I felt I had to go 
and see — 

Kino Pepin (Eagerly): It must have 
been soon after that that I found 
Valentine, lying all alone. I tried to 
find the mother, but in vain. So then, 
I carried him home to my court. 

VALENTINE (Nods): Where, sir, you 
reared me with all a father’s care. 

Emperor (Anziously): But Ursine — 

Beisanne (Sighing): There was no 


trace of Ursine. The bear went on 
and on, deep in the forest. And then, 
among some ledges, disappeared. At 
last we came back, here. And Valen- 
tine had vanished. There was no 
trace of either of my sons. 

Emperor (Deeply moved): My poor, 
poor wife. 

Kine Peptn (Sadly): Poor Belisande. 

Bewisanve (Nodding): Then, when I 
felt such grief, as if I could not live, 
still more misfortune came. From 
there (Points left first) appeared a 
Monster. He slew the Knight who 
fought for my defense, and took me 
as a captive. 

Kine Pepin (Astounded): What! Im- 
prisoned by a Monster, here in 
France, these twenty years! 

BewisannE (Nods): Until this very 
week (Turns to VALENTINE and Ur- 
SINE.) when my two sons came to my 
rescue. 

VALENTINE (Nodding): Yes, Ursine and 
I together. Ursine discovered her 
prison. Then, with his help, I killed 
the Monster. (Raising BeLisanpe’s 
hand.) The Lady Belisande — she is 
our quest fulfilled. 

Kinc Pepin (Fervently): The greatest 
service ever rendered me. 

Emperor (Taking Bevisanpe’s other 
hand): Ah, Belisande. (Lays his other 
hand on Urnstne’s shoulder.) And my 
sons — (Nods to VALENTINE) Valen- 
tine (Smiles at Urstne) and Ursine. 

Courtiers (Pressing forward with 
cheers): The Lady Belisande, the 
Emperor, the King of France, and 
Valentine and Ursine! 


CURTAIN 





Johnnie Jump Up 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

JOHNNIE Wrist Wartcu 

MorTHER KitcuHen CLock 

AvarM CLrock GRANDFATHER CLOCK 

SettinG: A boy’s bedroom. 

Ar Rise: JoHNnnte is asleep in the bed 
with quilts and blankets pulled around 
his neck, and they hang low from the 
downstage side of the bed, all the way 
to the floor. After a moment the alarm 
clock goes off. (For the sound of the 
alarm, another clock should be back- 
stage so that the alarm can be turned 
on and off at cue.) 

JOHNNIE (As the alarm clock continues) : 
Oh, keep still, can’t you? (He pulls 
the covers over his head as the clock 
stops ringing.) 

Morner (Off. Calling): Johnnie — 
Johnnie! (He doesn’t answer, and 
MorueEr comes in right.) 

Moruer: Johnnie — Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE (Raising his head): Yes, Mom? 

Moruer: You'll have to get up, dear 
— it’s nearly a quarter to eight. 

JounniE: Oh, I’m so sleepy. 

Moruer (She comes closer): Please, 
dear, jump up now. You don’t want 
to be late. It’s such a bad habit to 
get into. 

JOHNNIE (Yawning): All right, Mom. 

Moruer (As she leaves): Breakfast will 
be ready in a few minutes. (JoHNNIE 
snuggles down again, and the clock 
starts to ring, since it is the kind of 
an alarm clock that repeats.) 
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JouHNNIE (For a few moments he takes 
no notice. Then he reaches over and 
grabs the clock): Can’t you let a fel- 
low sleep? (He throws it under the bed 
and the ringing stops. After a moment, 
a voice is heard from under the bed.) 
Atarm Ciock (From under the bed): 
You can’t do this to me. (JoHNNIE 
looks startled. He lifts his head up and 
peers around the room, then relaxes on 
the pillow again.) 
Autarm Crock (Still from under bed): 
You can’t do this to me, I say. 
JoHNNIE: Who said that? 
Avtarm Cxiock: I did. (He crawls out 
from under the bed on the downstage 
side). 
JoHNNIE (Staring): Who— who are 
you? 
Auarm Cxiock (Standing at the foot of 
the bed): I’m your Alarm Clock — 
ting-a-ling — 

Every day I ring and ring — 

You don’t wake up so I ring some 
more 

But then you throw me on the floor! 

JoHNNIE: Oh, I know, but — 

Auarm CLock (Angrily): Well, I won’t 
stand for it, do you hear? You can’t 
silence me like that when I’m just 
trying to do my duty. (Hoarsely) It’s 
my job to get people places on time, 
and if you won’t pay attention to 
me — 

JoHNNIE: You’ve got an old raspy 
voice. 








Avtar Cock: Of course it’s raspy, and 
no wonder. My voice is hoarse be- 
cause you make me use it over- 
time — and I’m tired of it! 

JoHNNIE (Yawning): Well, I’m tired, 
too. 

Atarm Ciock: Humph, you’ve got no 
reason to be tired. You had a good 
night’s sleep. Look at me — I stay 
awake day and night just so I can 
ring on time, and you don’t appreci- 
ate it. Well, I'll show you. I’m going 
to stop right now. I’m not going to 
run any more. 

JouHNNIE: See if I care. 

Atarm Ciock: But you'll never get 
anywhere on time! (Another CLock, 
or rather a WATCH, comes running in 
at door, center. He moves with short, 
quick shuffling steps in time to his 
tick-tick.) 

Wrist Watcu (Speaking fast) : 
Tick-tick — tick-tick — tick away — 
But I'll not run another day! 

You can wind me all you like — 
But you'll find out I’m on strike! 
(Wrist Watcu stops upstage from the 
bed and looks at JouNNIE.) 

JOHNNIE: On — on strike? 

Wrist Watcu: Yes. You'll see, Johnnie, 
we're not going to keep time for you 
any more. 

Jounnie: Who are you? 

Wrist Wartcn: I’m your wrist watch. 
Your father thought you'd like me, 
and mind what I say. But you just 
left me on the shelf in the bathroom. 
Why, I might have been knocked 
into the tub and got all wet. I won’t 
stand for it. 

Atarm Crock: Good for you, Wrist 
Watch! Do you really mean it? You 
really will stop? 
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Wrist Watcu: I have stopped! (He 
points to his face) I stopped the 
same time as you did. (ALarmM CLock 
and Wrist Wartcu turn as KitcHen 
Crock comes skipping in at right. She 
skips in time to her tick-tocks.) 

KitcHen CLock: 

Tick-tock — tick-tock — 

Here I come, the Kitchen Clock — 
Your breakfast won’t be done for you 
Because I stopped at quarter to! 

Avarm Cock: Hooray, Kitchen Clock 
has joined the strike! 

Wrist Wartcu: Good for you, Kitchen 
Clock! 

Krrcuen Crock: Well, I got tired of 
Johnnie always being late for break- 
fast. 

Autarm Ciock: He’s always late for 
everything. 

Wrist Watcu: He’s never on time. 

JouNNIE (He throws the covers back) : Oh, 
I might as well get up. I can’t sleep 
with all this racket. Besides, I’m 
hungry. 

Krrcuen Crock: But it won’t do you 
any good to be hungry. There won’t 
be any breakfast. 

JouNNIE: No breakfast? What do you 
mean? 

Krrcuen Crock: Breakfast is at eight 
o’clock, and eight o’clock will never 
come. (They all stand around the bed 
and shake their fingers at JOHNNIE.) 

Aut CLocgs: 

Eight o’clock will never come — 
You’d better stay in bed; 

Eight o’clock will never come — 
That'll teach you, sleepy head! 

JounniE (Trying to get up; but they all 
stand around him: Let me up, I tell 
you — I want to get up! 

ALarM Ciock: But there’s no use to 





get up. 

KitcHEN Crock: Nothing’s going to 
happen if you do get up. 

Wrist Watcu: Don’t you under- 
stand? We’ve stopped and there'll be 
no more time for anything. (The 
sound of siow, heavy footsteps is heard 
off right, and the three Cocks turn 
suddenly away from JoHNNIE and look 
toward the door, frightened. The foot- 
steps come nearer.) 

ALaRM Crock: Listen — that’s Grand- 
father coming! 

KircHeN Cxiock: Grandfather! 
dear, what'll we do? 

Wrist Watcu (Weakly): Grandfather 

. I'd better go back in the bath- 
room — (But before Wrist Watcu 
can leave, GRANDFATHER CLOCK enters 
right. He walks slowly and ponder- 
ously.) 

GRANDFATHER (He speaks very slowly in 
time with his steps, and has a low, 


Oh, 


booming voice): 
Tick-tock — tick-tock — 


I am the grandfather clock. 

What’s all this rumpus about? 

I’ve come all the way up to find out. 
Waist Watcu: Oh, Grandfather, we — 
GRANDFATHER (Sternly): Well, speak 

up. Speak up. Where’s your voice? 

Where’s your “tick”’? 

Wrist Warcu: It’s — it’s gone — I’ve 
stopped! 

GRANDFATHER: What? 

AtarM Cock: We’ve all stopped. 

KitcHeN Crock: We're on strike. 

GRANDFATHER: Why, how dare you? 

How dare you stop without consult- 

ing me? I’m the boss around here. 

I’m the grandfather of all you clocks! 
AuarM Crock: I know, but we couldn’t 

stand it any longer. Johnnie doesn’t 
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pay any attention to us. 

Wrist Warcu: He never minds what 
we say. 

Krtrcuen Crock: And we’re not going 
to work anymore. 

GRANDFATHER: But clocks can’t just 
stop, I tell you. It’s their duty to run 
faithfully — 

AtarM Cock: Duty or no duty, we’ve 
stopped — and I think you ought to 
stop, too, Grandfather — 

KircHen Ciock: But he has stopped! 
(She points to GRANDFATHER.) Look, 
he isn’t running! 

GRANDFATHER: What’s that? 

Atarm Crock: Your hands point to 
quarter of eight — just like ours. 
GRANDFATHER: But — but that can’t 
be. I — (He looks down at his face) 

But it is. 1— I’m not running. 

Wrist Wartcu: Hooray — Grandfa- 
ther’s on strike, too! 

GRANDFATHER (Sadly): But I can’t un- 
derstand it. Of course I’m not as 
young as I used to be. Perhaps climb- 
ing those stairs was too much. 

KitcuHen Crock: I'll bet I know what 
happened. Johnnie forgot to wind 
you. 

GRANDFATHER: Why — why — so he 
did. He’s supposed to wind me once 
a week. If he doesn’t I get run down. 

Wrist Wartcu: And he never does any- 
thing on time. 

Avtar Ciock: He just wastes time. 

GRANDFATHER: Wastes time? Young 
man, what have you got to say for 
yourself? 

JounniE: I—I don’t know. That is, 
I’m sorry, sir. But I want to get up. 
I’m just wasting time in bed now. 

GRANDFATHER: Oh, no, you’re not be- 
cause we have all stopped — but all 








these other mornings when you 
wouldn’t get up, you were wasting 
time. And time is precious. 

JoHNNIE: But there’s plenty of time — 

GRANDFATHER: Of course — there’s 
plenty of time for everything if you 
use it properly, but you don’t. Every 
day you waste seconds, minutes, 
hours — 

Aut Ciocks (Chanting): 

Sixty seconds in a minute 

Sixty minutes in an hour — 
Twenty-four hours in a day — 
But you just waste your life away! 

Auarm Ciock: You never get up when 
I tell you to. 

Kitcnen Crock: You never go to 
school when / tell you to. 

Wrist Watcu: You never come home 
when / tell you to. 

GRANDFATHER (Low): You never go to 
bed when J tell you to. 

Jounnie: But I want to get up — I 
want to get out. (Jn desperation) | — 
I’ve got to go to school! 

Aut Crocs: School? But this is Satur- 
day. 

JouNNIE: Saturday? I — I forgot. Why, 
I’m going on a picnic at nine o'clock! 

GRANDFATHER (As he starts to clump 
toward the door, right) : 

Nine o'clock will never come — 
Ho-hum — ho-hum — 

Nine o'clock will never come — 
Ho-hum — ho-hum. (He ezits.) 

KitcuHen Crock (She shakes a finger at 
JOHNNIE and skips toward right): 
Time for you has come to a stop, 
Hippity hop — hippity hop — 
Time for you has come to a stop, 
Hippity hop — hippity hop. 
(She exits.) 

Wrist Wartcu (Starting with quick 
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little steps backwards toward the bath- 
room door): 

Tick-tick-tick — 

No picnic. 

Tick-tick-tick — 

No picnic! 

JounniE (Excitedly pointing at Wrist 
Watcu): But you're running — 
you're ticking. I can hear you! 

Wrist Watcu (Laughing and pointing 
back at Jounnie): But I’m running 
backwards! Tick-tick-tick — no pic- 
nic! (He disappears, center. JOHNNIE 
slumps back on his pillow again.) 

Jounnie: Gosh, Alarm Clock, I’m 
sorry I threw you under the bed. I'll 
never doit again. . . . Can’t you do 
something? Honest, I’m sorry. 

Atarm Cock (Now at the upstage side 
of the bed): 

Oh, no, you’re sorry much too late — 

You should have made more haste, 

For now you’ve wasted so much 
time — 

There’s no more time to waste! 

JouNNIE (In disgust): Oh! (He sinks all 
the way into the bed and burrows his 
head under the covers.) 

Moruer (Off, calling): Johnnie — oh, 
Johnnie! (ALARM Crock glances to- 
ward the door, frightened, and then 
quickly scrambles under the bed, out 
of sight.) 

Moruer (Coming in): Johnnie. (She 
crosses left and shakes JOHNNIE by the 
shoulder.) Johnnie! 

JOHNNIE (Jumping up in bed): What? 

Moruer: Johnnie, it’s quarter to eight. 

JoHNNIE (Still in a daze): I — 1 know 
it. All the clocks have gone on strike. 

Moruer: Johnnie, what on earth are 
you talking about? 

JounniE: They’ ve all stopped, Mom — 
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to punish me—for always being under the bed and gets out the alarm 
late. clock. He holds it to his ear.) 

Moruer (Laughing a little and sitting Jounnie: \It’s— it’s still running, Mom! 
on the edge of the bed): Johnnie, you've Morner: Well, I’m glad you didn’t 
been dreaming. You must have fallen break it. 
asleep after I called you a minute Jonnnie: So am I. I'll never do any- 
ago. thing like that again. And Mom, 

JouNnNiE: A minute ago? But Mom, so from now on, I’m going to be better 
much has happened since then. You about getting up on time and every- 
don’t know — thing. 

Morner: Yes, I do. Sometimes you Moruer: Johnnie, do you really mean 
can dream for just a second and that — 
it seems hours. .. . Where’s your Jonunnie: I do, Mom—you'll see. 
alarm clock? Time is precious, and I’ve wasted so 

Jounnie: My alarm clock? He — he much of it that I’d better start right 
must have crawled under the bed. now — (Emphatically) and make up 

Morner: What? for lost time! 

Jounnie: I — I mean I threw it under. 


Moruer: Johnnie. (JoHNNIE reaches CURTAIN 


Testing Ground for Democracy 


by Mary Flaten 


Characters seems to me 
STRANGER Jack That this is quite a state of things. Is 
Cuorus CATHERINE no one 
Ist GRouP MINISTER Here who can inform me of the 
¢np Group Youne GERMAN Boy cause? 
Ist Group: 
Ar Rise: Two groups sit talking softly Well, look here, Stranger, we 
among themselves. The STRANGER en- Don’t know just who you are, nor 
ters from right, but they pay no atten- what you're doing 
tion to him. Here, but we, well — we’re just kids 
— all sorts 
And sizes, shapes and manners, too. 
We're rich kids, 
Poor kids, bright, some dumb. 


STRANGER: Hello, there! 
Cuorus (Glumly): Hello. 
STRANGER: 
Well, when I see a group so sad and 
glum Sue, there’s from Kansas 
I guess that something’s wrong. It Where the schools are few and far be- 
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tween. 

And, Jack, what part did you say you 
hailed from? 

Jack (From out of the chorus): I’m from 


New York. 


Tora. Cuorvs: 


Oregon, Carolinas, Maine, 

Arizona, California, all 

The states behind, between and 
right on top 

The Rockies and the Alleghenies — 
yes 

We're school kids hailing from all 
types of schools. 

Pat there’s from a rural school — 
one room -—— 

To which he has to walk three miles. 

Sometimes 

The going is so cold his mother puts 

A baked potato down inside his 
mitts 

To keep his fingers safe from being 
frozen. 

Dan there — say, Dan —tell him 
about your school. 


2np GROUP: 


We're city kids— our school’s so 
big 

That we could put a hundred of your 
shacks 

In just one wing without our being 
crowded. 

We've got six thousand, and not all 
alike. 

We've got Poles, and Germans, Eng- 
lish, Swedes, 

Italians, lots just second generation. 

And some whose grandfathers re- 
member well 

The day when they first saw Miss 
Liberty 

From on the deck of some small, 
crowded ship 


And trembled at the thought — at 
last a land 

In which to live and breathe and 
work as men, 

No longer slaves to whim of king and 
crown. 

You know, we sometimes get a kick 
to think 

Of how, not awfully far away the 
same 

Types of people fight like cats and 
dogs 

You find two boys whose parents 
all speak Polish, 

Russian, or some other tongue. They 
can 

Be friends. What is the matter with 
the world 

That it can’t do the same? 


Ist Group: 


Now there you have it, Stranger, 
that’s the cause 

Of all this gloom. We hear so much 

About the situation of the world. 

Our Dads predict that soon the end 
will come 

Of this, our life; that soon the planes 
and tanks 

And gas will conquer all that pa- 
tience, love 

And toil have built. Our papers, ra- 
dios, — 

Everywhere we turn we find a fear 

And much confusion. Where do we 
fit in? 

What’s the use of studying? 


2np GROUP: 


That’s what we would like to know. 
Just how 

Do we fit in? What part do we play? 
Here 

The world is all on fire around us, 
and 





We sit helpless. What good is all our 
Math, 
And English, all this Latin doing us? 
ist GROUP: 
Why sit inside our schools and mur- 
mur phrases on 
Democracy while outside — outside 
— storms 
Tear and pound with purpose to de- 
stroy 
The very things we’re told to love 
and honor? 
Ist Group: 
All right, we know our country’s 
great, and sure 
We’re glad we’re here. But we feel 
So helpless. We’d be glad to get out 
there 
And really fight for freedom, really 
help 
Our country. But we can’t. All we can 
do 
Is sit and turn the pages of our texts 
With listless hands and stare with 
apathy 
At some learned teacher who above 
our heads 
Is murmuring, 
life, 
And liberty, pursuit of happiness.” 
STRANGER: 
Well, you have a problem, haven’t 
you? 
And one quite justified. But one that 
can 
Be answered. Let me try and do it 
for you, 
And I'll guarantee that when I’m 
finished 
You will see just what your place is 
— where 
You fit within the dream of our De- 
mocracy. 


“Democracy, and 


Ist Group: Well, I don’t mind if you 
can be specific. 
2np Group: We’re sick of all this gen- 
eral talk. 
Tora Cuorvus: 
If you can tell us how we’re going to 
help — 
If you can point out ways — and 
really show 
Us what we're doing, where we're 
heading in this mess, 
I think we’d willingly be told. 
If anyone can answer this for us 
We’re willing to be told. 
STRANGER: 
You may not know nor realize that 
you — 
You people sitting here, have in your 
hands 
The greatest single weapon in the 
world 
With which to fight an enemy. But 
like 
All weapons, you must know just 
how to use it 
Or you'll find it turn, with unseen 
power, 
And harm you far more fearfully 
than you 
Can dream. I'd like to tell you a 
story 
Of a people who once had this very 
Weapon in their hands, and who, be- 
cause they 
Would not take it, nor later even 
use it, 
Lost a chance to free themselves for 
years. 
You've heard of Peter, Tsar of Rus- 
sia, head 
Of all that vast and sprawling land 
which lies 
Upon the junction of two continents 








And is not part of either. Up to 
Peter’s 

Time, around the fourteenth cen- 
tury, 

No one knew too much about this 
land. 

And Peter didn’t know too much 
about 

The world outside of Russia till he 
started 

Traveling. Then his eyes were 
opened 

To the vast advances Europe made 

While Russia slept, and he went 
home all fired 

With hopes of building up his coun- 
try, too. 

He did a fairly decent job, and when 

He died, the task of making Russia 
equal 

In the eyes of other nations passed 

To Catherine. Catherine the Great. 

She, like all women craved the frills 

And tricks displayed by members of 
her group, 

Decided that if France and England, 
all 

The other countries had fine schools, 
and that 

Their worth was measured thus, why 
she, too 

Would have such schools. 

CURTAIN 
7” > - 
CATHERINE (Stamping in from the cen- 

ter entrance as she talks): 

I tell you I don’t care if all those 
schools 

Are not in use. They are there and 
that 

Is all that I demanded when I or- 
dered 

You to build them. 


MINISTER: 


Highness, all I ask 

Is that you make the people fill these 
schools. 

Send out a royal order. Tell the peo- 
ple 

That they must attend or else be put 
to death. 

But all these buildings wasted! All 
the rubles 

That we’ve put into them gone! For 
what? 

Just so you might go to France and 
England, 

Boast of all the schools that you have 
here. 

Just so you might not feel beggared 
in the 

Eyes of all these smaller nations. All 

You want is show, in order to impress 

These foreign friends of yours. You 
do not think 

Of all the revenue that went to build 

These schools that now stand idle 
and unused. 

All this money might have gone to 
build 

Another wing to the great palace. 
But 

You wanted them, and now you 
have them, 

All I beg your Highness is to have 

The people use them. 


CATHERINE: 


Silence fool! Can you 

Not see much farther than that nose 

Of yours? Yes, I admit that what | 
want 

Is show. And I refuse to be a pauper 

In the eyes of all these puny nations. 

But I tell you if the day should come 

When all our people rose and asked 
the use 
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Of these fine schools, then I would 
worry. 

When that day comes, then you and 
I shall find 

Ourselves without a throne or state 
to rule. 

Do you not see that when the people 
start 

To think and plan and have ideas 
about 

The way they should be ruled, then 
rulers stand 

Upon a very unsure ground? While 
we keep clogged 

All the channels leading to men’s 
minds 

We keep them as we need or want 
them. Let 

Those channels fill with books, with 
thoughts, with hopes 

And soon unrest stirs among the 
mass 

As does the grass beneath the fresh 
spring breeze. 

Let the schools stay closed: This is 
more 

Than whim — it’s wisdom. 

CURTAIN 


* * * 


STRANGER: 


This woman was not speaking words 
that died 

In meaning with her. Since then — 
and before — 

All those who long to be the reigning 
hand 

Within a country first have sought 
the schools 

And there the first foundations of 
their schemes 

Were laid. 

(Young boy steps forward from group, 

a little older and a little more serious 


than the rest.) 


Younc Boy rrom GERMANY: 


I can tell you what he says is true, 

For I have just come to America 

From Germany. There the truth of 
what you say 

Is proven fact. There the child is but 

A future citizen who must be taught 

And molded to the concepts of the 
leader 

Of the state. I did not know this till 

I came here to these schools — 
amazed to find 

This freedom; liberality of thought; 

The vast expanse of knowledge which 
we may 

Explore at our will; the wide choice 
of 

Philosophies we have at hand; the 
power 

To criticize and build as we see fit. 

Here the mind is trained and sharp- 
ened. Here 

The power to think — that power 
which raises us 

Above the animal is trained. But 
there 

The body is the thing they educate. 

Build the body to make fighters for 

The state— and second in impor- 
tance train 

The mind and spirit. 

(Pause.) 


Murmur: 


That’s the training animals would 
get. I am glad I am 

Not in those schools. 

What kind of human beings come 
from that? 


Tora CHuorvs: 


How can men conceive 
And do great things without the free- 
dom they 








Must have to think and follow up 
their thoughts? 
If all life’s centered round the ques- 
tion of 
What race men are, how can men 
share and help, 
And borrow ideas, welding each 
To each until the whole is formed in 
some 
Invention to amaze the world? Boy, 
You’re lucky you got out before 
Old Adolf got his hands on you and 
trained 
You to be food 
For cannons, a cog in the State 
wheel. 
STRANGER: 
All right, now that we have seen the 
way 
In which the tyrants and dictators 
guard 
The education of their fold, let’s look 
At ourselves — yes, you and you — 
and see what’s done 
In these our schools to train us for 
The democratic way of life. How 
Did Catherine and Hitler hope to 
hold 
Their power over those whom they 
ruled? 
Ist Group: 
By keeping all the people in the dark. 
If they couldn’t study their 
Conditions, or learn how others 
helped 
Themselves, or if their minds were 
dulled through fear 
And uselessness, then ruling them 
would be a simple matter. 
STRANGER: 


Now you've got it, you’ve caught on, 
Tell me now what Democracy is like. 
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2np GROUP: 


Well, that’s the kind of government 
when folks 

Just hash things out amongst them- 
selves and work 

Until the problem’s solved and ey- 
eryone is 

Happy. 


STRANGER: 


Fine. Now putting these two things 

Together we can see that people who 

Are kept in ignorance, 

Do not have the freedom of govern- 
ment, 

Or, in other words, Democracy. 

And there you have the key 

To answering the question you have 
asked. 

(As he is speaking, a cardboard with a 

large single torch painted on it is low- 

ered.) 


STRANGER: 


How can you help? You have in your 
hands 

The only weapon tyrants and dic- 
tators 

Fear — Truth. Every fact 

That you acquire — every thinking 
process 

You can master is a weapon forged 

As firm as any gun or sword the sol- 
dier 

Holds. Every class in which you 
learn 

The democratic way of give and take 

The democratic way of voting and 

Election, the democratic way 

Of listening, judging, then of com- 
promise — 

There’s your battlefield. Every 
Math, 

And Latin, English class trains your 
mind and teaches 
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(As he ts speaking a record softly play- 


ing ““ America” starts, swells in volume 

but does not drown out his voice until 

very end.) 

Democracy through making men and 
women 

Worthy of the voting privileges 

Capable of governing themselves. 

Learn while you may 

Learn what you can 

Take the Torch of Truth 

With its fire dispel 

Fear and ignorance 


For education is 

A mastering of the past experience 

Of all the human race — the sharp- 
ening of 

Intelligence upon it till a fine, 

Keen-bladed instrument is wrought 
with which 

We hope to carve a brighter, clearer, 
more just 

Life for us and those who are to 
come. 


SLOW CURTAIN 








Grades 1, 2, 3 





Puss-in-Boots 
An Adaptation 
by Alice Very 


Characters 
Puss-1n-Boots 
Tom, the Miller’s youngest son, later 
The Marquis of Carabas 


} his brothers 


Jack 
JOE 
Donkey, two persons 
HERALDS 

GUARDS 

Lorps 

LADIES 

KinG 

PRINCESS 

REAPERS 

OGRE 

Servants of Ogre 


Act One 


SettinG: Interior of grist mill. 

At Ruse: Puss lies stretched out beside 
sacks, as if dead. MOUSE moves across 
floor to flour bag. Puss leaps up and 
pounces on Movse. Enter Tom, 
shabby and dusty. 

Tom (Clapping hands): Attaboy! Smart 
cat! You always fool them. (Puss 
drags Mouse off. Enter Jack and 
Jor, leading Donkey to door. Don- 
KEY sticks head and front feet inside, 
flaps ears.) 

Jack: I'm the biggest, so I get the mill. 

Jor: I’m next, so I get the donkey. 

Tom: What do I get? 

Jack: Oh, you can have the cat. (Puss 
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reénters, licking chops.) 

Jor (To Jack): Let’s be partners. You 
need my donkey to carry your bags 
of flour. 

Tom: Will you pay me for letting my 
Puss catch rats in your mill? 

Jack: Yes, you can have the rats to 
eat. 

Tom: Is that all? 

Joe: You can eat the cat if you like. 

Puss: Meow! (Tom pets Puss.) 

Jack (Singing): 

There was a jolly miller once 
Lived on the river Dee; 
He worked and sung from morn till 
night, 
No lark more blithe than he. 
And this the burden of his song, 
Forever used to be,— 
Jor (Joining in chorus with Jack): 
I care for nobody, no, not I, 
Since nobody cares for me. 

Tom: Nobody cares for me, I see. 

Jack: Come on, load him up. 

Joe: Here goes! (Jack and Jor load 
sacks of flour on Donkey and lead 
him away, Jack pulling him with rope, 
Joe pushing behind, both whistling 
tune of “ Jolly Miller.”’) 

Tom (Sitting on remaining bag and 
stroking Puss): Poor Pussy! What 
shall we do? 

Puss (Rubbing against Tom): Purr, 
purr! Don’t worry, dear master. Just 





rn till 


give me a pair of boots and a bag, 
and I'll show you what I can do. 

Tom: A pair of boots! Wait, I have 
some that will just fit you. (Takes 
boots from corner and puts them on 
Puss.) You can have my hat and 
jacket too, if you like. (Puts hat and 
jacket on Puss.) 

Puss: Now the bag. 

Tom: Here’s an empty flour sack. (Ties 
sack over Puss’ shoulder.) 

Puss: Who ever saw such a fine Puss- 
in-Boots! (Struts out door. Tom sits 
down again, head in hands.) 

Tom: What can a cat do? Still, he’s 
smart. Look at the tricks he plays on 
rats and mice! (Sound of hen cackling 
offstage stops suddenly. Enter Puss, 
carrying something in his bag.) 

Puss: Here, master, I’ve caught a fine 
fat hen for your supper. (Gives bag to 
Tom.) Now we won’t go hungry— 
and you won’t need to eat me! 

Tom (Looking in bag): Well, what do 
you know! You are a smart cat! 
(Pats Puss, who purrs and rubs 
against Tom.) 


CURTAIN 
. * * 


Act Two 


SetTinG: A grassy meadow. Enter Tom 
and Puss-1n-Boorts. 

Puss: They say the King and the 
Princess often pass this way to take 
the air. 

Tom: Oh, yes, the Princess! How 
pretty she is! (Sighs.) 

Puss: Perhaps they will come today. 
Why don’t you speak to her? 

Tom: Who, me? In these shabby 
clothes! 


Puss: Well, you might wash in the 
river. Then at least you wouldn’t be 
so dirty! 

Tom: That’s a good idea. I'll undress 
behind this tree. (Exits behind tree.) 

Puss: Now watch me sneak up and 
get his clothes while he’s in the 
water! (A loud splash offstage.) 
There he goes! (Puss slips back of 
tree and returns with Tom’s clothes, 
which he stuffs in the bag, taking out 
rabbit from bag.) Now what shall I 
do with this rabbit? There isn’t room 
for both. (Sound of bugles offstage. 
Enter Hera ps, from left, with bugles, 
Guarps with spears, Lorps and 
Lapies, and the Kina and the 
PRINCESS.) 

Kine (To Princess): A lovely day for 
a walk, my dear. 

Princess: Yes, if only there were some 
company. 

Kine: Company! What do you call all 
these people? 

Princess: I mean someone to talk to. 
Pardon me, Sire, but it is dull to be a 
Princess. (Yawns behind fan.) 

Puss-1n-Boots (Taking off hat with a 
low bow): Your Majesty, may I 
present a rabbit from my noble lord, 
the Marquis of Carabas? 

Princess: The Marquis of Carabas! 

Kine (Taking rabbit and handing it to a 
Lorp to carry): Tell your master I 
thank him, and he does me a great 
deal of pleasure. (To Princess) Did 
you ever hear of this Marquis of 
Carabas? 

Princess: I think so. I’m sure if I saw 
him I’d know him. 

Puss (Who has run to river bank): Help! 
Help! My Lord the Marquis of 


Carabas is drowning! 








Kine (To Guarps): Run, save the 
noble lord! (Guarps drop spears and 
run back of tree.) 

Princess: Oh, the poor man! 

Puss (Bowing to Kina): Your Majesty, 
I am sorry to say, while my master 
was bathing some thieves ran away 
with his clothes, and now he has 
nothing to wear! 

Kino: What a mean trick! (7o Lorp) 
Sir, run to my wardrobe and bring 
a suit of my best clothes for His 
Lordship. (Lorp runs off.) 

Tom (Shouting offstage): Here, what's 
the meaning of this? Where are my 
clothes? 

Guarp (Offstage): Take it easy, sir. 
You’re all right now. (Reénter Lorn, 
puffing and panting, with clothes which 
he carries behind tree.) 

Princess: I cannot wait to see this 
noble lord. (Enter Tom, richly dressed.) 

Puss (Bowing): Your Majesty, my 
Lord the Marquis of Carabas! 

Tom (Taking off hat and bowing): Your 
Majesty! How can I thank you? 

Kina: Be pleased to join us in our walk, 
Marquis. 

Princess: I am so glad you were not 
drowned. 

Tom (Kissing her hand): A thousand 
thanks, Your Highness! (The Kine 
with his party and Tom stroll off, left. 
Puss looks after them, stroking his 
whiskers and purring. Enter Rearers, 
right, carrying scythe, sickle, rake, 
etc.) 

Reapers (Singing): 

Shall we show you how the farmer, 
Shall we show you how the farmer, 
Shall we show you how the farmer 
Mows his barley and rye? (Mowing) 
Look ’tis thus the busy farmer, 
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Look ’tis thus the busy farmer, 
Look ’tis thus the busy farmer 
Mows his barley and rye. 

Puss: Well, good people, whose land 
do you think this is? 

First Reaper: This land belongs to a 
cruel ogre. 

Seconp Reaper: He makes us work 
and slave for him. 

Fiest Reaper: He is a powerful ma- 
gician and can turn himself into all 
kinds of animals. 

Seconp Reaper: They say he turns 
into a lion sometimes and eats 
people! 

Puss: All the same, that Ogre has no 
right to this land. It belongs to my 
master, the Marquis of Carabas. 

Reapers: Is that so? 

Puss (Fiercely): Yes, it is; and if you 
don’t tell the King so when he 
passes this way you shall be chopped 
as small as mince meat! 

First Reaper: Oh, dear! That’s worse 
than the Ogre! 

Seconp Reaper: We'll tell him just 
what you said. 

Puss: Be sure you say the Marquis of 
Carabas. (Enter Kino, Princess, 
Tom and Courtters, left.) 

Kine: This is a fine meadow. (To 
Reapers) To whom does it belong? 

Reapers (Bowing low): To our Lord 
the Marquis of Carabas, Your 
Majesty. 

Tom: You see, Sire, it always yields a 
good crop every year. 

Kine: And I suppose yonder castle 
(Pointing) is also yours? Will you 
lead us thither? 

Tom: Why, Sire, I — ah — 

Puss (Winking at Tom): I'll go on 
ahead and make all ready. (Ezits.) 
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Tom: I shall be charmed, Sire. (Tom 
offers hand to Princess.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Act THREE 


SettinG: Hall of Ocre’s castle. At head 
of a heavy table, spread with plenty of 
food and drink, sits the Oare, in a 
large armchair. Enter Servant, fol- 
lowed by Puss-1n-Boors. 

Ocre: Grrumph! 

Servant (Bowing): A cat, sir! 

Ocre: What’s that? A cat? 

Puss (Bowing): If it please you, sir, I 
could not pass so fine a castle without 
paying my respects to you, sir. 

OcreE: Sit down there. You have heard 
about me, then? 

Puss: I have heard of your great pow- 
ers, but I really can’t believe all I 
am told. They say you can even 
change yourself into an animal, like 
a lion or an elephant. 

Ocre: You don’t believe it? Well, you 
shall see. (Goes through door back of 
chair. Puss sticks paw into dish on 
table and licks paw. Ocre reénters 
suddenly in lion’s form.) 

Ocre (Roaring): Grrrr! 

Puss (Jumping): Meow! (Puss scram- 
bles up on table, losing boots as he 
climbs. OGRE leaps about hall, roaring, 
then exits and reénters in his own 
form.) 

Ocre: I seared you, didn’t I? 

Puss (Getting down off table): Yes, sir, I 
must say I was a little bit scared. I 
see you can turn into a lion; but 
there is something else they told me 
that I still can’t believe. 

Ocre: And what is that? 

Puss: They said that you could turn 
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yourself into a mouse or a rat, but of 
course you couldn’t make yourself as 
small as that. 

Oare: Oh, I can’t can’t I? Well, I'll 
show you! (Ezits as before. A Mouse 
runs out across floor, as in Act I. Puss 
leaps on Mouse and makes show of 
crunching with teeth, while hiding 
Movse in bag.) 

Puss: There, that’s the last of Mr. 
Ogre! (Puts on boots and seats himself 
in Oare’s chair. Sound of bugles 
offstage. Enter Servant.) 

Servant (Bowing): His Majesty the 
King, Her Royal Highness the 
Princess, and His Lordship the 
Marquis of Carabas, sir! 

Puss: Very well, I will see them in the 
shape of a cat. (Enter Kine, Priv- 
cess, Tom, Lorps and Laptes.) 

Puss (Rising and bowing): Welcome to 
the home of the Marquis of Carabas, 
Your Majesty! 

Kina: What a splendid castle you have, 
my Lord Marquis! 

Tom: Yes, Sire. May it please you to 
sit down and dine with me? (Kina, 
Princess, Tom, Lorps and Lapies 
sit at table. Puss waits on them, pour- 
ing drinks in glasses.) 

Princess: You have a most uncom- 
mon cat, sir. 

Tom: Yes, and clever as he is hand- 
some, Your Highness. 

Kine (Lifting glass): To your health, 
my dear Marquis, and may you do 
me the honor of marrying my 
daughter! 

Tom: Sire, it will make me happy if Her 
Highness will consent. (Dropping to 
one knee before the PRINCESS.) 

Princess: Dear Marquis, I consented 
the moment I saw you! (Taking her 








hand, Tom and the Princess bow and 
curtsy to the Kina.) 

Tom: And now I have only one more 
favor to ask of Your Majesty. 

Kine: What is it, my son? 

Tom: That Your Majesty grant knight- 
hood to my faithful servant, Puss- 
in-Boots. 

Kine (Rising): Come, Puss, kneel 


down before me. (Puss kneels before 
Kino. Drawing sword, the Kine taps 
Puss on the shoulder.) Sir Puss, I 
dub thee Knight! 

Aut: Hurrah for Sir Puss-in-Boots! 
(Heraups march in, blowing bugles, 
and Guarps presenting arms. Puss 
bows.) 

CURTAIN 


Little Red Riding Hood 


by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Characters 
WoopcutTtTER 
His Wire 
LittLe Rep Ripine Hoop 
Wor 
GRANDMA 

ScENE 1 

Sertine: In front of the WoopcuTTER’s 
cottage. 

At Rise: Woopcutter opens door, and 
comes a few paces forward, looks at the 
sky, then calls back. 

Woopcutter: Yes, my dear, the sky 
is clear. 

Wire (Enters from door, and stands, 
looking at the sky): Yes, and there’s 
no wind. If there were any chance 
that a storm would blow up, I would 
not let the child go all alone. 

Woopcutter (Nods): No. It wouldn’t 
be safe. But today’s so fine that she 
can see the path even where the 
woods are darkest. 

Wire (Turning, and putting her hand 
on Woopcutter’s shoulder): That 
dense, lonely part of the woods is 


what I dread the most. But you'll be 
somewhere near there, cutting trees. 

Woopcutter (Going toward left first): 
Yes — thereabouts. (Turns back.) 
And Grandma wasn’t feeling well 
yesterday. It will cheer her up to 
have company. Indeed, she may 
need help. 

Wire (Nods): Then, when I finish the 
baking, I'll go myself. And why 
don’t you go, too, when your work is 
done? 

Woopcutter (Smiles): Yes, the whole 
family. We’ll all go to see Grandma. 
But let the child go soon. She can 
spend the day there, then come 
home with us. 

Wire (Turning to go into house): Then 
I'll get the basket ready. (Calls) Red 
Riding Hood. 

Rep Rivmse Hoop (Entering from 
house without her cloak) : Yes, Mother. 

Wire (Smiling): We're going to let 
you go to Grandma’s all alone. 

Rep Rivmve Hoop (Clapping her 
hands): All by myself. 





Wire (Nods): To spend the day, and 
keep her company. I'll pack some 
food for you to take to her. (Goes 
into house.) 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Running to flower 
bed at right): And I'll get some 
flowers for Grandma. 

Woopcutter (Going near Rep Rivine 
Hoop): Be careful, child. Be sure to 
follow the path, and never leave it. 

Rep Ripina Hoop: Yes, Father, I 
promise — I’]l remember. 

Woopcutter: I’m going now to fell 
some trees. (Points left.) I'll not be 
far away. And wait at Grandma’s 
until we come for you. (On way out 
right) Good-bye, my dear. 

Rep Ripixe Hoop (Calling): Good- 
bye, Father. (Turns and goes to meet 
her mother, who comes out of house 
with a basket, covered with a napkin, 
and carrying red cape.) See, Mother, 
all these flowers to lay on top. (Puts 
flowers upon napkin.) 

Wire (Smiling): Yes, flowers on top. 
(Points to basket.) The custard is 
here. And the pats of butter. You 
will be careful, won’t you, dear? 
(Puts basket on Rev Ripvine Hoop’s 
arm.) 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Nods vigorously): 
Oh, yes, Mother. 

Wire (Anziously): I wish I could go 
with you. But tell Grandma that 
I'll be there later. And now your 
cloak (Fastens it around Rep Rivne 
Hoop.) How good it was of Grandma 
to make it for you. 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Nods): And now I 
can go and be a help to Grandma. 
If she needs anything, then I'll be 
there. 

Wire (Smiling): Yes, dear. I know 
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you'll do your very best. (Walking 
with Rep Ripixnc Hoop to right.) 
Now, hurry along. 
Rep Ripine Hoop: Good-bye, Mother. 
Wire: Good-bye, Little Red Riding 
Hood. 
CURTAIN 


> * * 


SCENE 2 

Sertine: In the woods. 

At Rise: Wo Fr enters from right, goes 
to center, looks out left, astonished, and 
hides in front of tree at left. Rep 
Ripinc Hoop enters from left, pauses 
left of center, and looks around. 

Wor (Springing forward to right of 
center, turns to face her): Good day, 
little girl. 

Rep Rivne Hoop (Dismayed): Oh! A 
wolf. I didn’t see you coming. I 
didn’t think I’d meet a wolf. 

Wor (Licking his chops): And I 
didn’t think I’d meet a little girl. 
So young — Umm — so tender — I 
dare say very tender. And all alone. 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Drawing back): 
But I’m not all alone. That is, my 
father’s somewhere near. 

Wor (Quickly moving toward right): 
Oh, your father’s somewhere near. 
That makes a difference. Where is 
your father? 

Rep Ripina Hoop (Pointing rear): 
Oh, over there, not far away. He’s 
cutting trees. 

Wotr (Thoughtfully): Then I suppose 
he has an axe? 

Rep Riviwwae Hoop (Laughing): Of 
course he has an axe. A woodcutter 
always has an axe. I'll call him. 
Then you'll see. 

Wo tr (Hastily): No, don’t do that. I 








think I'd best be going on my way. 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Nods): And I must 
hurry, too. You see I’m going to 
Grandma’s to surprise her and 
(Points to basket) take her all these 
things. Custard, and pats of butter, 
and... 

Wotr (Sniffing basket): Um — food — 
any sort of food. Tender, or tough. 
How I should like some! Where, 
just exactly, does your Grandma 
live? 

Rep Rivne Hoop (Pointing right): 
Beyond the woods, where the path 
crosses the bridge. The first house is 
Grandma’s. She’s not well at all. 
I’m going to keep her company. 

Wotr (Nods): The first house beyond 
the bridge. I know a way to get there 
that’s much quicker than the path. 
A short cut through the woods. 
(Turns toward right.) Come. Follow 
me; I'll show you. 

Rep Rivine Hoop (Follows a few paces, 
then stops): Oh, no, Wolf, I can’t. 
My father said to follow the path, 
never to leave it. I promised to 
obey. 

Wor (Fawning and pleading): But 
there are such lovely flowers along 
the short cut. 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Holding up the 
basket): But, Wolf, I don’t need any 
more flowers. Didn’t you notice 
these? Still, if you’re sure the way 
you know is shorter — 

Woxr (Leaping about in delight): Ha, 
ha, much shorter. (Licks his lips.) 
Ah. Now, soon, Umm — 

Rep Rivrne Hoop (Seriously): Then I 
will call my father, and ask him if he 
minds. 

Wor (Quickly): No, don’t call your 
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father. No, on no account. I would not 
have your father disturbed for any- 
thing. I'll leave you now. (Goes 
toward right, then turns back.) But 
I’ve just thought of something. You 
say your Grandma is not well. Then, 
how will she unfasten the door? How 
will she let you in? 

Rev Ripiyvc Hoop (Laughing): Oh, 
Wolf, you are so funny. Don’t you 
know? The bobbin hangs outside. 
I'll knock. Then Grandma will say, 
“Who's there?” Then I'll say, 
“Your granddaughter, Little Red 
Riding Hood.” Then Grandma will 
call out, “Just pull the bobbin, and 
the latch will go up.” It will be so 
easy. 

Wotr (Licking his lips again) : Yes, yes, 
indeed, so easy. (Then thoughtfully) 
So very easy. 

Rep Ripmve Hoop (Going out left): 
Good-bye, then, Wolf. 

Wotr (Calling after her): Good-bye, 
Red Riding Hood. (Then, licking his 
lips, he says with meaning) Good-bye, 
for now. (Bounds out left.) 

CURTAIN 


* - oa 


Scene 3 

SertinG: Inside GRaNDMa’sS cottage. 

At Rise: GranpMa, with frilled night- 
cap, and a warm shawl over her shoul- 
ders, is propped up against the bed 
pillows. A patchwork quilt covers the 
bedclothes. GraNpMA sighs, reaches 
for the book, looks at it, and sighs 
again. Wour looks in through the 
window, then his paw slips and he 
makes a scratching sound against the 
glass and disappears. GRANDMA, 
startled, Jeans out of bed, peering 





everywhere. Then she puts back the 
book, and takes up her knitting. WoLF 
again looks through the window, and 
again makes a sound on the window 
pane. GRANDMA puts down her knit- 
ting, looks all around, sighs, picks up 
the clock, looks at it, sighs, gives it a 
shake, and puts it down. Five firm 
knocks are heard on the door. 

GraNnpMA (With her hand to her ear): 
Who’s there? 

Woxr’s Voice (From outside door): 
Your granddaughter, Little Red 
Riding Hood. 

GranpMA (Delighted): Just pull the 
bobbin, and the latch will go up. 
Come in, dear child — 

Wor (Entering, but standing out of 
GranpMa’s sight): I’ve come to keep 
you company. 

GranpMA (Nodding): How very nice, 
my dear. But your voice. Are you 
quite yourself today? Are you feeling 
all right? 

Wor (Drawing nearer): I’m feeling 
very hungry. I need some food. 

GranpMA (Smiling): Why, so do I, 
my child. Yes, so do I. Perhaps 
you'll fix the tray. Let’s both have 
tea. 

Woxr (Now crouching close to bed, still 
unseen by GRANDMA, laughs rudely): 
Tea — Ha-ha-ha —tea. What I'd 
rather have is — (Leaps at GRANDMA, 
and roars) Meat! 

GranpMa (Calling): Help — help! 

QUICK CURTAIN 
* * . 
SCENE 4 

Serrine: The same as Scene 3. 

Ar Rise: Wo tr is in the bed, wearing 
GranpMa’s nightcap and shawl. He 
smiles, licks his lips, and rubs his 
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stomach, gloating. Knocking is heard 
on door. 

Wotr (Leaning forward eagerly) : Who’s 
there? 

Rep Ripine Hoop (Off): Your grand- 
daughter, Little Red Riding Hood. 
Wo tr: Just pull the bobbin, and the 

latch will go up. Come in, dear child. 

Rep Rivinc Hoop (Entering, and 
standing beside the door): I’ve come 
to keep you company. 

Wotr: How very nice, my dear. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop (Surprised): Oh, 
Grandma. Your voice. How sore 
your throat must be. Here is some 
custard for you, and some pats of 
butter from Mother. And here are 
some flowers from me. 

Wo tr: Just put them down; then come 
here. Come close to me. 

Rep Riptnc Hoop (Puts her basket 
upon the table at right, then turns 
toward the bed. As she sees the Wor, 
she stops short, and cries out): Why, 
Grandma, what big ears you have. 

Wo tr: The better to hear you with, 
my child. 

Rep Rivrnc Hoop (Taking another 
step, stops): And, Grandma, what 
great eyes you have. 

Woxr (Smiling and showing his teeth): 
The better to see you with, my child. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop (Going one step 
nearer): And, Grandma, what sharp 
teeth you have. 

Wo tr (Springing out of bed): The better 
to eat you with, my child. 

Rep Riptnc Hoop (Rushing to door): 
Help! Help! (WoLF in pursuit.) 

Woopcurter (Flinging the door wide, 
strides in, followed by Wire, while Rep 
Ripine Hoop crouches down beneath 
the window): My child, what is it? 





(Sees Wotr.) Ah! (Chases the Wor 
with lifted aze. The Wor dodges 
about the room, then flies out through 
the door, with WoopcuTTER in pur- 
suit.) 

Wire (Putting her arms around Rep 
Ripinc Hoop): There, there, my 
child. Don’t be afraid. Your father 
will see to the wolf. 

Rep Rivivae Hoop (Sobbing): Oh, 
Mother, the wolf was there (Points), 
in Grandma’s bed, in Grandma's 
nightclothes. 

Moruer (Running to bed): Oh, poor 
Grandma. Poor, poor Grandma. 

Woopcutrer (Entering, without his 
are): The wolf will never make 
trouble again, no, never again. 

Rep Rivne Hoop (Pointing to bed): 
But Grandma; oh, poor Grandma. 
Woopcutter (Glancing at the empty 
bed, dismayed): What, did the wolf 
dare make away with Grandma? I'll 
look down his wicked throat, and see. 

(Goes out.) 

Moruer (Comforting Rep Ruipine 

Hoop): Hush, my dear. I’m sure your 


father can manage 
(WoopcuTTER 
GRANDMA.) See, 
now. 

Rep Rivne Hoop (Running and hug- 
ging GRANDMA): Are you all right, 
dear Grandma? 

GranpMa (Remarkably composed) : Yes, 
quite all right. Thank you, my dear. 
Yes, quite all right. But very glad 
your father came so soon. 

Rep Riprva Hoop (More happily): 
But, Grandma, don’t you feel fright- 
ened at all? 

GranpMa (Nods): A few bad moments 
there were, my child. But now they're 
over. 

Wire (Anziously): Isn’t there’s some- 
thing we can do for you, Grandma? 
Woopcutter (Helping GranpMa to 

her bed): Isn’t there something? 

Rep Ripinc Hoop (Eagerly): Some 
way to help you? 

GranpMa (Leaning back upon her pil- 
lows): Yes, perhaps you'll fix the 
tray. Let’s all have tea. 

CURTAIN 
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Part Four 


Plays for Victory 





Forward March! 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Characters 
MorHeR 
BILLy 
GRANDPA 
SERGEANT KENDALL 
Jim SLADE 

Time: Memorial Day. The present. 

SeTTinG: A small living room. 

At Rise: Moruer is sitting in one of 
the comfortable chairs upstage left, 
sewing a button on the coat of a Boy 
Scout uniform. Bry, a boy of about 
twelve, enters left on the run. 

Bitty: You almost finished, Mom? 

Moruer (Breaking off the thread and 
holding out the coat): Yes, Billy, here 
it is. Now put it on, and let me see 
how you look. 

Brtiy: Thanks. (He puts on the coat and 
stands straight for his mother to in- 
spect him.) 

Moruer: Very nice, son, but you can’t 
parade with pockets unbuttoned. 

Bitty: Gosh, no. (He quickly buttons 
the offending pockets in the coat.) 
Where’s Grandpa? It’s time for the 
parade to start, and Mom, you 
haven’t got your hat on. 

Moruer: I —I know, Billy. I’m not 
going. 

Bruty: What? 

Moruer: Your grandpa can’t go, and 
I think I ought to stay with him. 

Bitty: Can’t go? But Mom, he — he’s 
always marched in the Memorial 


Day parade as long I can remember. 
Why, he carried the flag! 

Moruer: Sh-h-h, Billy, not so loud. It 
will only make him feel worse if he 
hears you talking. He had his uni- 
form all on, and then his bad knee 
started to hurt — 

Brtty: But Mom, what’ll we do with- 
out him? Why, Gramp led the pa- 
rade. He’s a captain, Mom, and the 
oldest veteran in town! 

Moruer: I know, Son — 

Buty: I—I suppose he can’t even 
come out and watch it. 

Moruer: I’m afraid not. 

Bitty: We’re — we're going to turn 
down MainStreet. If you and hecould 
just walk over there — 

Moruenr: I'd like to, Billy, but I don’t 
think he—(Granppa enters left. 
He is in his sixties. He tries to walk 
very straight, but limps a little in spite 
of himself.) 

Buy (Surprised): Hey, Gramp, you're 
all right! 

Granppa: Of course I’m all right. 

Moruenr: But Father, a little while ago, 
you could hardly stand — 

Granppa: Now, Mary, I told you it 
wouldn’t last long. . . . Come on, 
Billy, we'll be late. 

Bitty: Hooray! Gramp’s going to 
march in the parade after all! 

Granppa: Course I am. Never missed 
one yet. (He puts his arm around 








Bitty and starts to march with him.) 
Come on, boy, forward — march! 
(They begin enthusiastically but after 
a few steps, GRANDPA falters — limps 
once or twice and sinks into a chair.) 

Bitty: Oh, Gramp. 

Moruer: Father, you shouldn’t have 
tried — 

Granppa: You — you're right, Mary. 
I can’t go. . . . Tell them I can’t 
march, son. 

Buty: I'll tell them, Gramp. (He hates 
to leave without him.) And — and I 
guess I’d better go. I'll be late. (He 
starts right.) 

Granppa: Wait — wait a minute, Billy. 

Buty (Turning): Yes, Gramp? 

Granppa: You — you do it for me, son. 

Bruty: Do it—for you? You mean 
carry the flag? 

Granppa: Yes. 


You tell Sergeant 


Kendall that I—I guess I’m too 


old for marching and that I want 
you to carry the flag for me. 

Brtty: Sure — sure — I'll tell him, 
Gramp. (He hesitates and then stands 
straight and salutes Granovpa.) I 
mean I'll tell him, sir! (And he exits 
right, quickly.) 

Granppa (He slowly salutes the door- 
way where Bitty has disappeared, 
and smiles): Good boy. . . . (Then 
he sighs and sinks back in his chair.) 
I — I hate to miss that parade, 
Mary. 

Moruer (Putting her hand on his 
shoulder and patting it): I know you 
do, Father, but — 

Granppa: It isn’t just —the bands 
playing and the flags flying. Oh, I 
miss that, too, but there’s something 
else, Mary. A—a feeling you get 
that you’re a part of your country — 


that you’re marching along with all 
those brave men who fought to 
make her free. I—I1 guess I’m not 
saying it very well — 

Moruer: I — I think I understand. 

Granppa: There’s Washington, John 
Paul Jones, Lee and Grant. Why, | 
couldn’t begin to name them all. But 
they’re all there, even though you 
can’t see them, saying, “Forward, 
boys!” — (He pauses. Then) Yep, 
they’re all there... . / And today, 
Mary, I did so want to be a part of 
it. Some of the youngsters’ll be 
marching — the new boys from our 
Army and Navy — along with the 
World War veterans and the little 
fellows like Billy. 

Moruer (Proudly): Billy was so ex- 
cited about it all — 

Granppa (Looking at her): Mary, you 
wanted to watch him. You go on out 
there. You don’t need to stay here 
with me. 

Moruer: Now, Father — 

Granppa: You think I’m lonesome, 
don’t you? — Well, I’m not. 

Moruer: Father, I’m going to stay 
right here. Besides, the parade will 
be started by now. I think I hear the 
band. (There is the sound of band 
music in the distance.) 

Granppa (Listening): Yep, that’s the 
parade all right. That’s it. (The band 
seems nearer now. Music louder.) 

Moruer: My, you can hear it plainly 
from here, can’t you? 

GranppPa: Oh, those Legion boys have 
got a fine band. Listen to those 
drums, Mary — and why, I can even 
hear the marching feet. (Sound of 
marching feet off right and growing 
louder.) Marching feet, Mary. There’s 
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something about it—men all in 
step — all doing something together. 
It kind of makes a picture of what 
this country really is—a great united 
people going forward — together. 
(He gets up from his chair excitedly.) 

Moruer: Careful, Father. 

GranpPA: Oh, I’m all right. Why not 
open the window, Mary? We might 
as well get a little more of that music 
in here. At least we can enjoy that. 

Moruer (Going to window, raising it 
and looking out): It does sound near. 
They must just be turning the corner 
up there — (Ezcitedly) Father, come 
here! 

GranppPa: What’s the matter? 

Morner: They’re —they’re coming 
this way! 

GranpPa: (He starts toward the win- 
dow): Can’t be, Mary — you're see- 
ing things. They always turn the 
corner two blocks up. 

Moruer: But I tell you, they’re coming 
this way. Look up the street — 

Granppa (At the window, too, now): 
Mary, they are! They — they must 
have changed their route. 

Moruer: There’s Billy leading the 
way — with the flag. Oh, Father! 
GranpPa: Look how straight he’s 
marching —a real soldier. Mary, 
they’ll pass right by this window. 
We'll see the whole thing! (The 
music grows louder and louder, as the 

parade comes closer.) 

Moruenr: Yes, they’re doing it for you, 
Father — I know they are. 

Granppa: You think so, Mary? 

Moruer: Why, of course. Shall I put 
your chair near the window? 

Granppa: No, Mary, no. Sit down as 
the flag passes — not I. (He leans 


out the window, waves his arm and 
cheers) Hooray — hooray! (The mu- 
sic and sounds outside stop.) 

Moruer: They’re —they’re stopping 
— right in front of the house — 

Granppa: What do you suppose, 
Mary? Look, Billy’s marching up our 
path with the flag, and Sergeant 
Kendall’s with him, and a younger 
fellow. Who’s that, Mary? 

Moruer: Why, that’s Jim Slade, 
Father. I'd heard he was home on 
leave. 

Granppa: And so it is. Think of him 
being grown up like that. Open the 
door for them, Mary — they’re com- 
ing right in. 

Moruer: Yes. (She goes right and 
GRANDPA moves down to stage center. 
Moruer opens the door, and Briy 
marches in followed by SERGEANT 
KenpaLtt and Jm Stave. Briiy 
stops a few paces from GRaNvPA, the 
other two move up, one on each side of 
Brity, and they salute. GRANDPA 
stands straight and salutes in return.) 

Bitxy: You couldn’t march in the pa- 
rade, Gramp, so the parade marched 
to you. 

KENDALL: You see, sir, you’ve always 
been such an important part of the 
celebration that when you couldn’t 
be there, we—well, we just wanted 
to come in and pay our respects. 

Granppa: Thanks — thank you, men. 
At ease. (They all relax. GRANDPA 
shakes hands with SerGeaNt KEnN- 
DALL.) I’m certainly glad you came 
in, Sergeant. 

KENDALL: It’s an honor, sir. (GRANDPA 
pats Bruuiy on the shoulder and then 
shakes hands with Jim SLADE.) 

GRANDPA: Son, it’s good to see you. 
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Ju: Thank you, sir. Down at camp, I 
often think of the stories you used 
to tell us when we were kids. 

Granppa: You do, eh? Guess the army’s 
a lot different than it was in my day. 

Jum: Yes, sir, it is different, but still 
there’s that same — “We-can’t-be- 
beat” spirit you used to talk about. 

Granppa: Good, son, good. I’m glad 
to hear you say that. You know, it’s 
kind of hard for us old fellows to stay 
home when we want to be right out 
there — doing our part, too. Not 
only in your parades, but — 

Jim: I understand, but, sir, men like 
you — all the men who have helped 
make our country great — you're 
helping more than you know. You — 
you've given us ideals of honor and 
bravery that we — well, we’ve just 
got to live up to. We know that. It’s 
— it’s something to go by, sir. 

KENDALL: He’s right, sir. I know we 
felt just that way in the last war. 
The example set by men such as 
yourself, who had done their duty 
in the past, made it easier. 

Bitty: There, you see, Gramp! You 
shouldn’t feel bad about having to 
stay home. Besides, look at us Boy 
Scouts. We can march in the parades 
all right, but we can’t march in any 


of the real battles. 

Jim: Say, you fellows can do plenty 
right here at home. We're counting 
on you to kind of — carry on! 

Briy: Well, we can do that all right, 
can’t we, Gramp? 

Granppa: You bet your life, son! 

KENDALL: You know, sir, every Me- 
morial Day, you say a word to all 
of us—and I’m sure the others 
outside, who are waiting, would 
appreciate some sort of message from 
you. 

Granppa (Chuckling): I always do 
make a speech, don’t I? Reckon 
sometimes it’s too long, but what 
I’ve got to say today is kind of 
streamlined and to the point. 

Jim: What do you want us to tell them, 
sir? 

Granppa: Just tell all the folks out 
there, Jim — and this is especially 
for you and all the boys like you in 
our new army — that even though we 
can’t go along with them, we're all 
of us — everyone in America, from 
me right down to Billy here — 
marching with them in spirit. We're 
all obeying the one important order 
of the day — forward march — to 
victory! 
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The Stars and Stripes 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 

CoLONEL Peter GANSEVOORT 

CapTAIN ABRAHAM SWARTWOUT 

JoHN, an orderly 

JENNIE, his wife 

Mistress TILDEN 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMES MELLON 

Time: August 3, 1777. 

Pace: Fort Stanwiz, New York. 

SetTiInG: CoLoneL Perer GaANSE- 
voort’s headquarters in Fort Stanwiz. 

At Rise: CoLonet GANSEVOORT stands 
behind the desk and Cartan SwaRt- 
wout faces him from stage center. At 
the moment the CapTain’s new blue 
cloak is thrown over one of the chairs at 
right. 

Gansevoort (Leaning forward and 
pounding on the desk as he emphasizes 
his words): I tell you, Captain 
Swartwout, Fort Stanwix must never 
surrender! 

SwartwoutT: Aye, sir, we'll all do our 
best, but "tis a desperate situation. 
The enemy outnumber us ten to 
one, 

Gansevoort: One hundred to one, I 
care not. Our garrison has been 
placed here to hold the fort, and we 
will hold it. 

Swartwout: Very good, sir. Colonel 
Willett has placed the men as strate- 
gically as possible, but there are too 
few of us. 
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Gansevoort: Too few —this whole 
war is being fought with too few. 
General Washington has too few, but 
still he fights on — and so shall we. 

Swartwout: If the reinforcements 
they promised us would only come. 

Gansevoort: If they come, well and 
good. If they don’t, we shall do with 
what we have. (He sits down at the 
desk. JouN, an orderly, enters, stands 
before the desk and salutes.) 

Gansevoort: Yes, what is it? 

Joun: A message from Colonel Willett, 
sir. His scouts have located the 
enemy. They are approaching from 
the north — a long column of soldiers 
on the road, with any number of red- 
skins whooping and shouting through 
the woods on either side. 

GANSsEvoont: So they’ve stirred up the 
Indians against us, too . . . Captain 
Swartwout, tell Colonel Willett that 
no matter what happens, we must 
fight to the end. 

Swartwout: Yes, sir. (He picks up his 
blue cloak from the chair at right and 
throws it over his shoulders and starts 
out.) 

GANSEVOORT (Calling to SWARTWOUT): 
Captain! 

Swartwout (He turns and salutes): 
Yes, sir. 

Gansevoort (Smiling): Courage, man. 
A battle can’t be lost before it has 
even begun. 











Swartwout (Smiling, too): Very good, 
sir. 

Gansevoort: With that fine new cloak, 
you should be worth a score of the 


enemy yourself. 


Swartwout (A little embarrassed): It is 
a fine cloak, sir. My wife made it for 
me, but perhaps it would be more 
fitting that my commanding officer 
should wear it. (He starts to take i 
off.) 

GaANSEVOoRT: Nonsense, man, I did 
but joke. Off with you now to Colonel 
Willett. (Swartwout salutes and 
exits. GANSEVOORT turns back to his 
desk, but Joun still stands waiting.) 

Joun: Excuse me, Colonel Gansevoort. 

Gansevoort (He looks up): Yes, John? 

Joun: I have done as you ordered, sir. 
The women and children are gath- 
ered in the old meeting hall — it 
seemed the safest place. 

GaNnsEvoort: Good. 

Joun: Yes, sir, it is, but — 

Gansevoort: But what? 

Joun: But my wife, Jennie, sir, and 
Mistress Tilden-——they wouldn’t 
stay in, sir. They want to see you — 
something about a flag, sir. 

Gansevoort: A flag, eh? — I wish we 
had one. Well, where are the ladies? 

Joun : Outside, sir. They’ve been wait- 
ing some time, but I knew you 
wouldn’t want to be bothered with 
women, sir, at a time like this. 

Gansevoort: Let them come in, John. 

Joun: Oh, thank you — thank you so 
much, sir. (He goes to the door and 
motions with his arm. JENNIE and 
Mistress TILDEN enter. JENNIE is 
plump and motherly-looking. Mu1s- 
TRESS TILDEN is younger.) 

JENNIE: Do excuse us, Colonel Ganse- 
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voort, but — 

GANSEVOORT: Quite all right, Jennie, 
come in — come in — and you, Mis- 
tress Tilden. 

Titpen: Thank you. 

Jennie: We won't be long, Colonel 
Gansevoort, but we thought — and a 
good many of the other women agree 
with us — that this fort should have 
a flag. 

TiLpen: Yes, sir, a flag for the men to 
fight under. 

Joun: I—I do believe they’re right, 
sir. "T'would give our men courage. 
GANSEVooRT: But you know the fort 
has never been supplied with a 

flag. 

Jennie: If we knew the pattern, we 
would make one, sir. 

Gansevoort: Ah, yes, the pattern — 
that’s the rub. This war is being 
fought under many flags. Some 
troops use the pine tree, some the 
rattlesnake, and Congress dawdles 
on, discussing still other designs. 

Titpen: But what about the stars and 
stripes? Has not General Washington 
said he favors that? 

Gansevoort: To be sure he has, but 
nevertheless, Congress must decide. 

JenNiE: Congress must decide — Con- 
gress must decide — it seems a slow 
way of doing things. 

GANSEVOORT: Sometimes it does seem 
slow, but Congress must be sure of 
the will of the people. That’s what 
we’re fighting for, Jennie — the right 
to decide for ourselves — through 
Congress. 

Joun: Of course we are. Jennie, haven't 
I told you — 

JENNIE: Now, John, you needn’t think 
I don’t understand. But I still say 





our country needs a flag — one flag 
for all of us. 

GANSEVooRT: Well, I wish I could help 
but — (The roll of drums is heard off 
stage and the sound of marching feet.) 
What’s that? Do I 
(Drums louder.) 

Swartwout (As he rushes in): Colo- 
nel 


hear drums? 


Gansevoort — Colonel Ganse- 
voort — troops are coming in at the 
gate! 

GANSEVOORT: Troops? 

Swartwout: Reinforcements, sir. I'd 
judge there’s about two hundred of 
them. 

Joun (He throws his hat into the air and 
catches it): Hooray! — Excuse me. 
Colonel Gansevoort, but — 

GANSEVOORT: It’s all right, John, you 
may well cheer. Reinforcements — 
now, Captain, we'll show them how 
Americans can fight. 


Swartwout: Aye, sir. (The women 


stand back watching,and L1EUTENANT- 
CoLONEL JAMES MELLON enters. He 
marches briskly to the desk and salutes 


CotoneL Gansevoort. He is a 
young officer.) 

Mewion: Lieutenant-Colonel Mellon 
reporting, sir, with two hundred men 
of the ninth Massachusetts regiment. 

Gansevoort: Excellent, Lieutenant, 
excellent. Your arrival is most 
timely. Colonel Willett is in charge 
of deploying the men — if you'll turn 
your troops over to him. 

Me.ion: That is already being at- 
tended to, sir. 

GaNnsEvoort: Very good. Fort Stanwix 
shall hold, Lieutenant. We are all 
determined upon that. 

Metion: Yes, sir. One more thing, 
Colonel Gansevoort — I bring news 


Land 


‘ 


1 


that I think you have not heard. It 
was slow in coming, but I have been 
asked to report it to you. (He takes a 
paper from his coat.) On June 14th, 
Congress passed the flag resolution. 
(He hands the paper to COLONEL 
GANSEVOORT.) 

Gansevoort (Starting): They did, eh? 
(The women start forward eagerly.) 
Me.ion: This is the resolution, sir. 
It’s what we've all wanted. It’s what 

we've been waiting for. 

Gansevoort (Reading): “Resolved: 
that the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be 
thirteen stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.” 
(Repeating) A new constellation. 

Me.tion: Yes, Colonel Gansevoort. 
They tell me the idea was derived 
from the great constellation of Lyra 
which signifies harmony. The stars 
are separated, but at the same time 
all together, if you see what I mean. 

Gansevoort: All together—a new 
constellation. A new country, Lieu- 
tenant, with a flag. Do you hear, 
Captain Swartwout? We have a flag 
— a symbol of our unity. Ah, this is 
news indeed! News to put heart into 
a man. 

Joun: Hooray for the stars and stripes, 
sir. 

Swartwout: Hooray for the red, white 
and blue! Our colors, Colonel Ganse- 
voort! 

JENNIE (Who has been waiting for an op- 
portunity to speak): Oh, sir — oh, 
Colonel Gansevoort — you said if we 
had a pattern — 

GansEvoort: Aye, so I did, Jennie. 
(He tosses the paper across the desk 








toward her.) Well, here’s the descrip- 
tion. Make us a flag. 

Jennie: Oh, sir! 

GaNsEvoorT: The enemy is still sev- 
eral hours away. If we can have a flag 
raised over the bastion before they 
arrive — 

Swartwovut: But Colonel Gansevoort, 
the cloth to make it with — there are 
no shops within the fort that sell 
material. 

GaNsEvoort: Right you are, Captain 
Swartwout, but a flag we must have. 
Ransack the fort. 

Swartwott: Aye, sir. 

Jennie: All we need is red, white and 
blue. It seems that somewhere — 
TitpeN: Excuse me, Colonel Ganse- 

voort, but — but — 

Gansevoort: Yes, Lass, go on. 

Tirzpen: Well, sir, I — er — that is, 
well — (She lifts the skirt of her dress 
just enough to show a red petticoat 
underneath and drops it again.) Well, 
I could supply the red. 

Gansevoort: Bravo! A noble gesture. 
We have the red, gentlemen. 

Joun: And the white, sir. 

Gansevoort: The white? 

Joun: Yes, sir. . . . Jennie, that new 
shirt you made me—the white 
broadcloth. I haven’t worn it yet. 

Jennie: Yes, John, yes, the very thing! 
Oh, when this war is over, I'll stitch 
you twenty shirts, but now, ’tis bet- 
ter used for the white stripes and 
stars. 

Me won: Hooray for the red and the 
white. Now, how about the blue? 
Tirpen: Lieutenant Mellon, what 
shade of blue is it? Did they say light 

or dark? 

Me von: As I understand it, ’tis a deep 


dark blue like a clear midnight sky 
when the stars shine their brightest. 

Jennie: A midnight blue — midnight 
blue. Why, *twould be the color of 
Captain Swartwout’s cloak. 

Swartwoot (A little surprised): My — 
my cloak? 

Gansevoort (Pointing to Caprain 
Swartwout): Aye, the very thing! 
(Laughing a little) Captain Swart- 
wout, “tis a perfect blue for our 
flag! 

Swartwoot (Taking off his cloak): Aye, 
sir... . Ladies, my cloak! (He 
hands it to them with a gesture.) 

Gansevoort: Nobly done, Swartwout! 
. . . Future generations will remem- 
ber that you gave your treasured 
cloak that the stars and stripes might 
wave in victory over Fort Stanwix. 

Swartwooct: In victory, sir! 

GANSEVooRT: Make a note, John. We 
must give Captain Swartwout an 
order on the commissary for eight 
yards of broadcloth in lieu of his blue 
coat which was used for colors at 
Fort Stanwix. And you shall have 
some white material for another shirt 
—and you, Mistress Tilden, some 
red to make you another — er — 

TitpEeN (Smiling): Thank you, sir. 

Jennie (Holding the coat): We shall 
begin at once. Oh, Colonel Ganse- 
voort, it will be only a home-made 
flag, but our hearts shall be in it, I 
promise you. 

Gansevoort: Home-made? Jennie, it 
will be a flag to be proud of. — Made 
out of materials that we ourselves 
have given. It will be a part of us. 

Joun: A part of us, sir. I think that is 
what a flag is. 

Gansevoort: True, John. "Tis a sym- 





bol of our people — of what we stand GaANsEvoort: Aye — and woe to him 

for. And some day, our flag shall fly who challenges those rights. From 

around the world, telling everyone this day on, gentlemen, we do battle 

what America believes in. for the stars and stripes. Long may 
MELLon: Life, liberty, and the pursuit she wave! 

of happiness. CURTAIN 








Part Five 


Vocabulary Builder 





Eureka 


Characters 
Tep MircHe.y. 
Proressor PARKER 
Verna Parker, 12, his daughter 
Ist GOLDSMITH 
2np GOLDSMITH 
CourRTIER 
KING 
ATTENDANT 
ARCHIMEDES 

Settinc: Section of an aviation research 
laboratory. 

At Rise: Tep Mircue.., a youthful- 
looking man, in his early thirties, is 
seated on a stool at right, studying an 
airplane model on the bench. He is in- 
tent, motionless. . . . From left enter 
Proressor Parker and his 12-year- 
old daughter Verna, an alert, bright- 
eyed girl who gazes about the laboratory 
with great interest. 

Parker: You can’t stay in here more 
than a minute, Verna — so take it 
all in quickly. 

Verna: Yes, Dad... (Gaily, ez- 
citedly) Won't Jimmy be jealous 
when he hears I’ve been in the lab- 
oratory! (Indicating Tep) Who's 
that, Dad? 

Parker: That’s Ted Mitchell, one of 
the best airplane designers in the 
country. He’s working on the prob- 
lem of increasing the fuel capacity of 
fighter planes so as to increase their 
range. It’s very important. (As they 


watch, the designer suddenly bends for- 
ward; his eyes range along the wings 
and bottom of the airplane model, then 
back to the wings. For a moment he re- 
mains frozen, then jumps up ez- 
citedly.) 

Mircue.y (As he turns around): Eu — 
reka! (He sees Parker.) Eureka, 
Professor Parker — I’ve got it! At 
least, I think I have! If I’m right, it 
will increase the flying range by 
fifty percent —for a starter! (No- 
ticing Verna) Hello, young lady — 

Verna (Smiling): Hello, Mr. Mitchell. 

Mitcuett (Resuming rapidly): I've 
got to see Mr. Coombs. If he can’t 
find a flaw in it, we're all set. (He 
hurries off right.) 

Parker (Calling after him): Good 
luck, Ted! ... Well, Verna — we 
can’t stay here. (They start to left 
Verna is thoughtful.) 

Verna (Pausing): Dad, 
reeka? 

Parker (Turning): A what, Verna? 

Verna: A reeka. What Mr. Mitchell 
called you. 

Parker (Puzzled): I 
ae 

Verna: But I heard him. He said (/mi- 
tating), ““You reeka, Professor Parker, 
I’ve got it!” 

Parker (With a momentary smile): 
Oh! . . . I suppose it did sound like 
that. But what he really said was a 


what’s a 


don’t remem- 
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Greek word, “Eureka.” 
e-u-r-e-k-a — eureka. 

Verna: Oh! ... Why did he say 
that? 

ParKER: Why? It’s a word that’s been 
used for over two thousand years by 
inventors and others when they in- 
vent something, or solve a difficult 
problem. Somehow it sounds just 
right for that, and it is, because in 
Greek it means, “I have found it.” 

Verna: But, why should they say it in 
Greek? 

PaRKER: I suppose because, like so 
many other words we've taken over 
from Greek and Latin, it seems so 
correct for its purpose. The first time 
it was so used, so far as we know, was 
a very interesting occasion, and prac- 
tically all scientists know the story. 
. . « Come along, while I tell you. 
(They walk slowly to left as he con- 
tinues.) . . . Way back in the third 
century B.c., a king named Hiero the 
Second ruled the Greek city of Syra- 
cuse, in Sicily. Wanting a new crown, 
he gave his goldsmiths a lump of gold 
to make it with. But when the fin- 
ished crown was brought to him, he 
had reason to suspect that the gold- 
smiths, when melting the gold, had 
kept some of it, and had mixed in 
some silver instead. In those days, 
there was no scientific way of sepa- 
rating the metals, so people laughed 
to themselves when the king asked a 
philosopher-inventor named Archi- 
medes to find out whether the gold- 
smiths had cheated him. Archi- 
medes took the crown home with 
him. Then, at the palace . . . (Pro- 
FESSOR PARKER and VERNA go off. 
As the lights darken, or during pause 


Spelled 


for change of scene, the airplane models 
and parts and instruments are re- 
moved, and a chair decked with purple 
cloth is placed up center. From right 
enter the 1st GoutpsmitH, shrewd, fat 
and cheerful, and the 2np GOLDSMITH, 
thin and nervous. 1st GOLDSMITH 
pauses at left of throne; the other paces 
worriedly back and forth, taking only 
three or four steps in each direction be- 
fore turning.) 

Ist GotpsmitH: There’s nothing to 
worry about, I tell you. 

2np Go.psmitH (Nervously): I know. 
. . . But I can’t help feeling nervous. 
(From left enter a haughty Courtier 
and a Lapy of the Court.) 

Courtier: The King is altogether too 
simple. (He breaks off quickly as he 
sees the GoLtpsmitTus,. Then he smiles.) 
Well! The King’s goldsmiths, are you 
not? 

Ist Go.tpsmitH (Bowing): We are, 
noble sir. 

2np Gox.psmitH (Bowing violently, 
speaks nervously): Yes, indeed, we 
are, noble sir! 

Ist GoLpsmitH: We must report to 
the palace daily, until Archi- 
medes . 

Courtier (Smiling): Discovers what 
can’t be discovered? (Chuckling, to 
Lavy) I have to laugh every time I 
think of it. Archimedes, who usually 
doesn’t know whether he is on earth 
or in heaven, who is as likely as not 
to fall asleep in his bathtub, and be 
saved from drowning only by his 
servant... . / Archimedes — (Un- 
able to restrain himself, he bursts into 
laughter.) Ho—ho-ho—(In the 
middle of a laughing-spell, he glances 
to the right — and breaks off laughing 
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Eureka 


Characters 
Tep MircHe.y 
Proressor PARKER 
Verna Parker, 12, his daughter 
Ist GOLDSMITH 
2np GOLDSMITH 
CourRTIER 
Kina 
ATTENDANT 
ARCHIMEDES 

Settina: Section of an aviation research 
laboratory. 

At Rise: Tep Mircue.., a youthful- 
looking man, in his early thirties, is 
seated on a stool at right, studying an 
airplane model on the bench. He is in- 
tent, motionless. . . . From left enter 
Proressor PARKER and his 12-year- 
old daughter Verna, an alert, bright- 
eyed girl who gazes about the laboratory 
with great interest. 

Parker: You can’t stay in here more 
than a minute, Verna — so take it 
all in quickly. 

Verna: Yes, Dad... (Gaily, ez- 
citedly) Won't Jimmy be jealous 
when he hears I’ve been in the lab- 
oratory! (Indicating Tev) Who's 
that, Dad? 

Parker: That’s Ted Mitchell, one of 
the best airplane designers in the 
country. He’s working on the prob- 
lem of increasing the fuel capacity of 
fighter planes so as to increase their 
range. It’s very important. (As they 


watch, the designer suddenly bends for- 
ward; his eyes range along the wings 
and bottom of the airplane model, then 
back to the wings. For a moment he re- 
mains frozen, then jumps up ez- 
citedly.) 

Mircue tt (As he turns around): Eu — 
reka! (He sees Parker.) Eureka, 
Professor Parker — I’ve got it! At 
least, I think I have! If I’m right, it 
will increase the flying range by 
fifty percent —for a starter! (No- 
ticing Verna) Hello, young lady — 

Verna (Smiling): Hello, Mr. Mitchell. 

MitcuHet.t (Resuming rapidly): I’ve 
got to see Mr. Coombs. If he can’t 
find a flaw in it, we're all set. (7H: 
hurries off right.) 

Parker (Calling after him): Good 
luck, Ted! .. . Well, Verna — we 
can’t stay here. (They start to left. 
Verna is thoughtful.) 

Verna (Pausing): Dad, 
reeka? 

Parker (Turning): A what, Verna? 

Verna: A reeka. What Mr. Mitchell 
called you. 

Parker (Puzzled): I don’t remem- 
ber. . . 

Verna: But I heard him. He said (Jmi- 
tating), ““You reeka, Professor Parker, 
I’ve got it!” 

Parker (With a momentary smile): 
Oh! . . . I suppose it did sound like 
that. But what he really said was a 
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Greek word, “Eureka.” 
e-u-r-e-k-a — eureka. 

Verna: Oh! ... Why did he say 
that? 

Parker: Why? It’s a word that’s been 
used for over two thousand years by 
inventors and others when they in- 
vent something, or solve a difficult 
problem. Somehow it sounds just 
right for that, and it is, because in 
Greek it means, “I have found it.” 

Verna: But, why should they say it in 
Greek? 

PaRKER: I suppose because, like so 
many other words we’ve taken over 
from Greek and Latin, it seems so 
correct for its purpose. The first time 
it was so used, so far as we know, was 
a very interesting occasion, and prac- 
tically all scientists know the story. 
. . » Come along, while I tell you. 
(They walk slowly to left as he con- 
tinues.) . . . Way back in the third 
century B.c., a king named Hiero the 
Second ruled the Greek city of Syra- 
cuse, in Sicily. Wanting a new crown, 
he gave his goldsmiths a lump of gold 
to make it with. But when the fin- 
ished crown was brought to him, he 
had reason to suspect that the gold- 
smiths, when melting the gold, had 
kept some of it, and had mixed in 
some silver instead. In those days, 
there was no scientific way of sepa- 
rating the metals, so people laughed 
to themselves when the king asked a 
philosopher-inventor named Archi- 
medes to find out whether the gold- 
smiths had cheated him. Archi- 
medes took the crown home with 
him. Then, at the palace . . . (Pro- 
FESSOR PARKER and VERNA go off. 
As the lights darken, or during pause 
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for change of scene, the airplane models 
and parts and instruments are re- 
moved, and a chair decked with purple 
cloth is placed up center. From right 
enter the 1st Go.psmiTH, shrewd, fat 
and cheerful, and the 2nv GOLDSMITH, 
thin and nervous. 1st GoLpsMITH 
pauses at left of throne; the other paces 
worriedly back and forth, taking only 
three or four steps in each direction be- 
fore turning.) 

Ist GotpsmitrH: There’s nothing to 
worry about, I tell you. 

2np GoipsmiTH (Nervously): I know. 
. . . But I can’t help feeling nervous. 
(From left enter a haughty Courtier 
and a Lapy of the Court.) 

Courtier: The King is altogether too 
simple. (He breaks off quickly as he 
sees the Gotpsmitus. Then he smiles.) 
Well! The King’s goldsmiths, are you 
not? 

Ist Goutpsmira (Bowing): We are, 
noble sir. 

2np GoxpsmitH (Bowing violenily, 
speaks nervously): Yes, indeed, we 
are, noble sir! 

Ist GoLpsmitH: We must report to 
the palace daily, until Archi- 
medes ... 

CourtieR (Smiling): Discovers what 
can’t be discovered? (Chuckling, to 
Lavy) I have to laugh every time I 
think of it. Archimedes, who usually 
doesn’t know whether he is on earth 
or in heaven, who is as likely as not 
to fall asleep in his bathtub, and be 
saved from drowning only by his 
servant... . / Archimedes — (Un- 
able to restrain himself, he bursts into 
laughter.) Ho—ho-ho—(In the 
middle of a laughing-spell, he glances 
to the right — and breaks off laughing 








instantly.) The King! Here comes 
the King. . . . (KinG enters from 
right, followed by an ATTENDANT.) 

Kino (Nodding to Lapy and Courtier, 
who bow low): Good day to you both. 
(Smiling, to Courtier) What was it 
you were laughing at so heartily? 

Courtier (Awkwardly): Oh — oh, 
nothing, Your Majesty, nothing at 
all. Just something I happened to 
think of — something that occurred 
the other day. I hardly remember 
what, myself. 

Kine (Smiling): Keep it to yourself, 
then, but don’t be so elaborate in 
your explanation. I prefer a frank 
answer, and few words. (CouRTIER 
bows low.) . . . Ah, the goldsmiths! 


I trust Archimedes will solve our lit- 
tle problem soon — and clear your 
names. 

Ist Goutpsmitu (Blandly): Certainly, 
Your Majesty. That is our ardent 


wish. 

2np Go.psmitH (Nervously): Yes, in- 
deed, Your Majesty! But what if he 
finds no way to prove anything, Your 
Majesty? 

Kinc: Then you go free, of course. 
Hiero is a just king. I hate falsehood 
and deception in any place or person, 
high or low. But I punish only for 
due cause. (Go_psmitus look greatly 
relieved.) 

2np Go.psmitH: That’s fine, 
Majesty! 

Kine (To Atrenpant): Go to the 
house of Archimedes, and inquire 
what progress he has made. 

ATTENDANT (Bowing): Yes, Your Maj- 
esty. (He starts towards left, then 
halts.) But here he comes, Your 
Majesty! (AU look off.) 


Your 


Arcumepes (Offstage, running in): 
Eureka! Eureka! (He runs in. His 
hair is wet, his body is wrapped in a 
large linen sheet, his bare legs are wet, 
his feet are in sandals. In his excite- 
ment he rushes past the throne without 
noticing the others at first, but near the 
right he halts, realizes the KinG is 
there, and turns.) Eureka! I have 
found it, O Hiero! I have made a 
great discovery! 

Courtier (Looking him over, disdain- 
fully): In your bathtub, I sup- 
pose. 

Arcuimepes (Surprised): Why, yes. 
How did you know? (Panting) Your 
Majesty . . . as I was about to take 
my bath ...I noticed that my 
servant had filled the bath to the 
very brim. Ergo, when I stepped into 
it, my body caused a quantity of 
water to spill over. In a flash it 
struck me... (Slowly, impres- 
sively) that the volume of water so 
displaced was equal to the size or 
bulk of my body! 

Kina: It is? Well, what of it? 

Arcumepes: This, O Hiero: It estab- 
lishes a method of determining with 
absolute accuracy all such problems 
of bulks and proportions as the one 
you gave me! 

Courtier (Sneeringly): That’s rather 
a sweeping claim, sir philosopher. 
lst GotpsmitH (Uneasy at last): He’s 

crazy, Your Majesty! 

Kina (Quietly): Go on, Archimedes. 
Explain. 

Arcumenes: I noted the weight of the 
crown, placed it in a tub filled to the 
brim with water, caught and meas- 
ured the overflow of water. Then | 
took an equal weight of pure gold, 
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and in the same way measured the 
water it displaced. If the crown were 
entirely of gold, the two volumes of 
water displaced would be equal. 

Kine (Leaning forward): Well? 

Arcuimepes (Slowly): They were not. 
The crown had displaced consider- 
ably more water than the lump of 
gold. 

Kine (After a moment, turning to the 
GoLpsMITHS grimly): And since sil- 
ver is much lighter than gold, the ex- 
tra volume must have been caused 
by the presence of silver in the 
crown. 

Ist Goxtpsmita (Frightened): Your 
Majesty! It is possible that a Little 
silver could have gotten into the 
metal by accident, purely by accident! 
We had been making silver objects 
in the crucible just before, and a 
little may have remained. But only a 
little, Your Majesty! (Kine looks at 
ARCHIMEDES inquiringly.) 

ARCHIMEDES: By the principle just dis- 
covered, O Hiero, it is possible to 
determine all such proportions pre- 
cisely. I have determined the ezract 


amount of silver in the crown. 

Kina: But how is that possible? 

ARCHIMEDES: I took a lump of silver of 
thé same weight as the gold, and put 
it in the tub as before. The volume of 
water thus displaced, measured 
against the volume of water dis- 
placed by the gold, established a 
ratio by which I was able to calculate 
the exact proportions of silver and 
gold in the crown. 

Courtier (Reluctantly): It’s hard to 
believe. 

ARCHIMEDES: I’ve written down the 
figures. (He starts to reach under the 
linen sheet, part of which starts to slip 
from his shoulder. Quickly he catches 
it, then looks himself over, as if sud- 
denly aware of his extraordinary 
dress.) Oh! — it seems I’ve forgotten 
the paper — and the crown — and 
my clothes. I'll be right back. (He 
goes to left, chuckling to himself over 
his discovery, and saying quietly) 
Eureka. . . . Eureka. . . . (He exits 
left. The others remain staring after 
him.) 

THE END 


Summer Soldier 


Characters 


Mr. Jonnson, middle-aged. 
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ScENE 1 

Sertine: The comfortably furnished 
living room of the JoHNSON home, 
abounding in the many little luxuries 
which won wide acceptance as ** neces- 
sities” of modern living in so many 
American homes, during the peaceful 
era before the Second World War. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. Jonnson, Norma, 
Harvey, and Jupy are seated at the 
table, with a space between the two 
women and the youngsters. Jupy is 
munching a cookie. Down right, Mr. 
Jounson and Meape relaz in com- 
fortable armchairs. All are listening 
intently to a speech coming over the 
radio. 

Voice (From radio): ... The task 
that we Americans face will test us 
to the utmost. Never before have we 
been called upon for such a prodi- 
gicus effort. Never before have we 
had so little time in which to do so 
much. “ These are the times that try 
men’s souls.” . . . Tom Paine wrote 
those words ... when Washing- 
ton’s little army was retreating 
across New Jersey, having tasted 
nothing but defeat ... and this 
was the assurance given to the first 
American armed forces: 

“The summer soldier and the sun- 
shine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their 
country; but he that stands it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is 
not easily conquered; yet we have 
this consolation with us, that the 
harder the sacrifice, the more glori- 
ous the triumph.” 

ANNOUNCER (On radio): You have just 
heard the President of the United 


States in an address which was broad- 
cast... 

Jounson (As soon as the ANNOUNCER 
begins speaking) : Turn it off, Harvey. 

Harvey (Promptly): Yes, Dad. (He 
goes to radio, turns it off, and starts 
back to his seat.) 

JOHNSON (Quiet-spoken): I guess that’s 
right. We’ve got to show we can take 
it for a while, until the time comes to 
give it. 

Meape (Gloomily): Yes, but the way 
things are going, I wonder whether 
we'll ever get to that time. Be- 
tween the Japs and the Nazi sub- 
marines. .. . 

Norma: It’s so inconvenient, Mother, 
this rationing, and not being able to 
buy all the things we’re accustomed 
to. (With a sigh) But I suppose we 
must all sacrifice. . . . 

Meape: The fellows in our office were 
talking about it this noon. They’re 
not at all satisfied with the way 
things are going for the allies. John 
Evans said that all our sacrifices seem 
to be getting us nowhere — we just 
keep on losing. 

Harvey (Heatedly): The President has 
his number all right. He’s just a 
summer soldier. 

Jounson (Looking proudly at his son): 
That’s just the name for him. But do 
you know where it came from, 
Harvey? 

Harvey: Sure, Dad, we don’t study 
American history for nothing. All 
this talk about “sacrifices” and how 
dark things look . . . I can tell you, 
when Thomas Paine wrote those 
words the President quoted, things 
looked a lot darker for us than they do 
today. And people didn’t have autos, 
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or radios, or plenty of good things to 
eat, or warm clothes. But we won the 
Revolutionary War, and we’re going 
to win this one — (Scornfully) even 
if we have a few summer soldiers 
around. 

Jounson (Looking proud of his son): 
Tell us about that summer soldier 
incident, Harvey. 

Harvey (Pleased): Sure, Dad. . . . It 

back to Christmas week in 
1776, less than six months after we 
had declared our independence. Gen- 
eral Washington’s little army had 
been forced to retreat from New 
York, and was back across the Dela- 
ware River, in New Jersey. . . . 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
SCENE 2 

SeTtinG: A bare spot in the camp of the 
Continental Army, in the gloomy light 
of a late afternoon in winter. Down left, 
a drum, lying flat on a low stand, and 
by it a stool on which sits Tom Paine, 
in @ worn uniform. Paring, facing 
right, is writing with a quill pen on 
paper spread on the drumhead. There 
is also an inkwell on the drumhead. 
From left enters Corporat McKay, 
a tall soldier, rubbing his arms and 
shoulders to keep warm. He is evi- 
dently dejected, but at sight of Patne 
he smiles. 

McKay (Friendly): Writing again, 
Tom. . . . The pen is mightier than 
the sword, eh? 

Parte (Glancing up, friendly): Each 
weapon has its proper use, Corporal 
McKay. I wield both. 

McKay: Have any of your camp 
writings been published? 

Paine (Pausing to blow on his fingers, 
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to warm them): One, recently. There 
should be copies here soon. 

McKay: If you have one to lend 
me... 

Patne: You don’t need its message, 
Corporal McKay. But you shall 
have a copy. 

McKay: Thank you, Tom. (He starts 
towards right, but stops as he en- 
counters VANDERHOFF, WIcKS, and 
Coss, three privates in ragged uni- 
forms, who enter from right. They are 
shivering, and swing their arms, to 
keep warm.) 

McKay: Where are you going, men? 

Wicks: To our tents (Bitterly) to pack 
up our bundle of rags. (Parne looks 
up and watches the action.) 

McKay (Alarmed): Are you leaving, 
too? 

Wicks (Bitterly): I enlisted for the 
regular three months. The term is up 
this week. My farm is in ruins, un- 
cultivated. If only I can reach home 
for Christmas and scrape together a 
little food for my wife and chil- 
dren . 

VANDERHOFF (Dutch accent, wearily): 
I came from Die Nederlands — from 
Europe — to be free from wars. I 
have served two enlistments. Six 
months is enough for me. (During 
next speech, SmiruH and Duvat enter 
from right.) 

Coss (Southern accent): Fighting in 
summer time is one thing, but I can’t 
stand your fierce northern winters — 
certainly not in these rags. I’m going 
home. 

McKay (Desperately): But your coun- 
try needs you now more than ever! 
(He notices the newcomers.) You, 
Smith — 








Smite (Quietly): Summer or winter, I 
stay. 

McKay (Puts an arm on Smirtn’s 
shoulder for a moment, appreciatively. 
Then): What about you, Duval? 

Duvau (Thin mustache; French accent) : 
I have one more month to serve; 
zen, I do not know. I would fight 
more, gladly. But ze odds, zey are 
hopeless. 

Wicks (Hotly): We have been enduring 
privations, while others back home 
reap the profits! The country is di- 
vided and in despair. The British 
with their Hessians outnumber us 
overwhelmingly. How can we hope 
to prevail? 

Parne (Rising and coming forward; 
voice low-pitched, but with deep feel- 
ing): New enlistments will strengthen 
our ranks. Perseverance and forti- 
tude . . . the courage to fight on 
and on... will bring us victory, 


liberty, peace. Cowardice and sub- 
mission — (He stops at sight of an 
ArpE-pe-Camp, who enters from right.) 


Arne (Southern accent. He salutes 
McKay, who returns salute): Cor- 
poral, we have just received copies 
of an appeal, newly printed, which is 
being spread throughout the states. 
General Washington has ordered 
that it be read to every corporal’s 
guard in the camp, at once. (He 
hands him a pamphlet.) 

McKay (Leafs through pamphlet, turns 
to Tom): Why, you wrote this, Tom. 

Patne: Yes, McKay. It’s the one you 
wanted to read. (Takes pen, ink and 
paper from drumhead, puts the pen 
and ink on the ground under the drum, 
and with paper in hand, goes to ez- 
treme right with A1DE.) 


McKay (Meanwhile): Smith, sound 
muster. 

Smiru: Yes, sir. (He goes to drum.) 

Aine (Low, confidentially, to Pate): 
Paine, General Washington plans a 
surprise attack against the Hessians 
tomorrow night. But, for that, the 
fighting spirit of the soldiers must be 
aroused. If this appeal fails, I fear 
we are lost. 

Paine (Low but fiercely): Liberty will 
not lose! (Smrru beats out a long roll 
on the drum. The privates line up 
above center stage, facing down-stage. 
Most of them stand sullenly, or care- 
lessly, slouched as if it doesn’t matter. 
When the line is complete, the drum 
roll stops.) 

McKay: By order of General Washing- 
ton! (He opens the pamphlet and starts 
to read slowly, holding it up to catch 
more of the fading afternoon light. As 
he reads, sullen faces gradually grow 
serious, ashamed, solemn, finally grim 
with determination.) 

McKay (Reading): “These are the 
times that try men’s souls. (Pause.) 
The summer soldier and the sunshine 
patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from 
the service of their country; but he 
that stands it now, deserves the love 
and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered, yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the sacrifice, 
the more glorious the triumph. What 
we obtain too cheap, we esteem too 
lightly: it is dearness only that gives 
everything its value. Heaven knows 
how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange in- 
deed, if so celestial an article as Free- 
dom should not be highly rated. . . . 
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(Pause.) “I call not upon a few, 
but upon all: not on this state or that 
state, but on every state: Up and 
help us! Lay your shoulders to the 
wheel, better have too much force 


than too little, when so great an ob- 


ject is at stake. . . . By persever- 
ance and fortitude we have the pros- 
pect of a glorious issue; by cowardice 
and submission, the sad choice of a 
variety of evils — a ravaged country 
—a depopulated city — habitations 
without safety and slavery without 
hope. . . . Look on this picture and 
weep over it. . . and if there yet 
remains one thoughtless wretch who 
believes it not, let him suffer it . . . 


unlamented!” (There is a pause. In 
some of the men the breath is coming 
rapidly.) 

Duvau (Stepping forward): I am no 

. summer soldier. I enlist again 
right away! 

Wicks (After a moment, stepping for- 
ward): Put me down. 

VanperHorFF (Stepping forward): Me, 
too. 

Coss (After a pause, stepping forward): 
And me. (Beaming, McKay gives 
SmitH a signal, and Smitu begins 
another long drum roll, as the men 
stand smartly in a row at attention.) 


CURTAIN 








Part Six 


“It’s Only Common Courtesy” 





A Bad I mpression 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 
DoNALD 
ANGELA 
WAITRESS 
ANNOUNCER 
SettinG: The Corner Drug Store. 
Berore Rise: of four-by-siz 
paper are distributed among the class, 


Slips 


or audience; and pencils as needed. 
Then the ANNOUNCER steps before the 
curtain. 

ANNOUNCER: We're going to put on a 
little play for you. We have two main 
characters: Donald and Angela. Don- 
ald has been kind enough to ask 
Angela to have a banana split with 
him at the corner drugstore. I want 
you to keep your eye on Donald and 
after the play is over, write on the 
pieces of paper before you just what, 
in your opinion, Donald did wrong. 
He is going to make a lot of mistakes 
in Common Courtesy, little mistakes 
it is true; but large enough to give 
Angela a justifiable reason for not ac- 
cepting any invitations from Donald 
again. (Goes off left.) 

CURTAIN 

At Rise: Dona.p and ANGELA are sit- 
ting across from each other at the table 
in the booth. DONALD is slouched down 
in his chair, with his feet dangling out 
where people can fall over them. A 
tumbler of spoons is on the table, and a 
napkin before both Donato and 


ANGELA. Dona p looks right and left. 
Donatp (Shouts): Hey, 
Where’s that waitress? 


service! 


ANGELA: She'll be here in a minute, 
Donald. She had to wait on those 
other customers. They were here be- 
fore we were. 

Donap: Well, I wish she’d hurry up. 
We can’t wait all day. 

ANGELA: I’m in no hurry, Donald. 

Donan (Whistles a few bars to himself 
— a toneless whistle that can be so an- 
noying — first few bars of “ Yankee 
Doodle”’ over and over again, mean- 
while casting a restless eye about. Then 
he sees spoons in tumbler. Reaches for 
them, takes out two): Say, Angela, 

(He makes minstrel 

“bones” out of spoons and does bad 

job of clacking them together.) 1 saw a 

minstrel do it. (Sings: “I Come from 

Alabama with a Banjo on My Knee” 

for a few bars. Watrress enters from 

left with two banana splits.) 


ever see this? 


ANGELA (Relieved): Oh, here are our ba- 


nana splits. Mmmm .. . (As Warr- 
Ress puts them down) they look 
scrumptious. 

Donaup (Glaring at Warrress as she 
leaves): And about time. (Digging in 
with gusto with one of the spoons he has 
been using as minstrel “‘bones”’ and 
putting the other back into the tumbler.) 
Boy, do I like banana splits! (Eats 
noisily, smacking his lips over each 
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mouthful.) 1 could eat a dozen! 

ANGELA (Laughing): You'd be sick. 

Donap: Oh, yeah? (Waves spoon half 
full of ice cream at her.) Listen, I'll bet 
I could eat three dozen banana splits 
and not get sick. 

ANGELA: I couldn’t. I'd have a tummy 
ache after the third one. 

Dona.p: I never get sick from eating 
banana splits. Once Tommy Prescott 
dared me to eat a live frog, and I 
would’ve done it, too, if my dad 
hadn’t stopped me. 

ANGELA: Ulp! (She gulps, stops eating 
banana split, and looks ill — as the 
curtain slowly falls. . . .) 

Donan (At half curtain): What’s the 
matter, Angela? I thought you said 
you liked banana splits. 

CURTAIN 

ANNOUNCER (Coming on from left; 
laughs, then shudders): Well, what do 
you think of our Donald? Would you 
accept another invitation if you were 


Angela? Especially to have a banana 
split! Now I want you to write on the 
pieces of paper before you — if you 
haven’t already done so — just how 
many mistakes Donald made in the 
play. (Looking at watch.) You have 
one minute. Ready? Get set. 

Go! . . . (Pauses for minute.) All 
right, time is up. The answers are: 
(1) Donald’s feet were out where oth- 
es could fall over them. (2) It is im- 
polite to raise voice for service. (3) 
Toneless whistling is annoying. (4) 
Making “bones” of spoons and re- 
turning one to tumbler is extremely 
unsanitary. (5) Eating too noisily, 
smacking lips, gesticulating with 
spoon is rude. (6) Silly boasting, as 
claiming to be able to eat three dozen 
banana splits, is always uncalled for. 
(7) Talking about eating live frogs 
is hardly correct conversation for the 
table. 


THE END 


On a Streetcar 


by Jack Steele 


Characters 

ConDUCTOR 

Four Boys: Harry, Tom, Dick and 
PETE 

Turee Evperiy Lapies 

Turee OLp GENTLEMEN 

ANNOUNCER 

Settinc: Interior of a streetcar. 

Berore Rise: Blank pieces of paper are 
to be distributed among audience. Then 
the ANNOUNCER steps out in front of 


curtain. 


AnnounNcER: You know, classmates, 


it’s the little things of life that make 
the difference between success and 
failure when you grow up and take 
your place in the scheme of things. 
Every day we make some blunder 
which is liable to affect our own lives 
and the lives of others about us — 
some irritating little blunder, espe- 
cially in Common Courtesy, that 








had we but realized, could have been 
avoided. In the playlet to follow, 
you'll see four boys, Tom, Dick, 
Harry and Pete, doing things they 
should not do, little things which 
them 


stamp to other people as 


thoughtless and inconsiderate. | 
want you to watch for these blunders 
in Common Courtesy, and after the 
play is over, write them down on the 
pieces of paper which have just been 
handed to you. (Going off left.) On 
with the play. . . . (Clang of street- 
car bell offstage.) 

Ar Ruse: The four boys, Tom, Dick, 
Harry and Pere, are sitting in seats 
facing each other — or rather they are 
lounging in the seats with Tom resting 
his feet on the edge of the chair opposite. 
In the seats with their backs to the four 
boys sit Two O_p Laptes, one with a 
shopping bag full of vegetables. The 
other Oip Lavy is carrying a basket of 
flowers. With the Two Otp Laptes sit 
Two Op GentLemen. The boys are 
talking loudly across to one another. As 
the streetcar starts and stops, everyone 
jerks forward, or backward in the case 
of Harry and Pere, who are facing 
Tom and Dick. Pere has a bugle 
which he toots from time to time. 

Harry: Hey, did you fellows see me 
give that new kid a going-over? 

Dick (Laughing): Boy, did he yell 
when you twisted his arm behind 
his back. (/mitating) Mama-a-a, ma- 
ma-a-a . 

Pere: He’s just a big sissy, anyway. 
He can’t even blow a bugle. (He puts 
bugle to his lips and blows an off-key 
note. The Ouv Lapres and the Ouvp 
GENTLEMEN show their annoyance, 
which doesn’t impress Pete. Streetcar 
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bell.) 

Tom: Know what he said when I asked 
him if he was going out for basket- 
ball? (Tom is cleaning his fingernails 
with a jackknife.) 


Tue Oruner Turee: No... what? 


Tom (Imitating): | can’t go out for 
basketball because my mother says 


the game is too rough and I might get 
hurt. (They all laugh loud and long at 
this.) Haw, haw! (Streetcar bell.) 

ConbDuUCTOR: (Collects 
fares from Ou_p Lavy and O_p Gen- 
TLEMAN in the seat left. Stops next at 
boys.) Fares, please. . . . 

Harry: We paid already. When we 
got on at Oak Street. 

Dick: Sure, how many times do we 
have to pay 
Trolley? 

Petre (Winking at others): Say, Con- 
ductor, can’t you go any faster? 

Tom: He can, but he has to stay with 
the car. (They all go into fits of 
laughter again at this show of wit.) 

Conpuctor: You boys behave your- 
selves, or I'll have to put you off the 
car. (Calls “Elm Street,” and goes 
off left.) 

Dick (Shouting after him): Oh, yeah? 

Conpuctor (Offstage): All aboard. 
Here, ma’am, let me help you on. 
And you, too, sir. 

Op Lapy (Offstage): Thank you, Con- 
ductor. (Out of breath) I’m not as 
young as I used to be. 

Otp GENTLEMAN (Offstage): We're 
neither of us as young as we used to 
be. Thank you, Conductor, for help- 
ing two old people. 

Conpuctor (Offstage): Not at all, 
folks. It’s a pleasure. "Board! (Clangs 
bell. All lean forward and back as car 


Fares, please. 


on this Toonerville 





starts. The Four Boys are singing at 
the top of their lungs: “ Yankee Doodle 
Went to Town.” Pere interrupts his 
singing at times to toot on his bugle. 
When the Ov Lapy and the Ovp 
GENTLEMAN come onto stage, weaving 
with the motion of the car, they do not 
offer their seats, but continue on with 
their singing. Finaliy, as the curtain 
starts to lower, the Two OLtp GENTLE- 
MEN already seated stand up and offer 
their seats to the Oty Lavy. Smiling, 
she takes one. The boys sing on. 
CURTAIN 

ANNOUNCER (Stepping before curtain): 
And now that the play is over, what, 
in your opinion, did the four boys, 
Tom, Dick, Harry and Pete, do 
wrong? (Looking at watch.) I'll give 
you three minutes to write down on 
the piece of blank paper what you 
think they did wrong. Then, if none 
of you has the correct answers, I'll 
tell you. (Pause.) All right, the 
answers are: (1) The boys should 
have been sitting up straight in their 
seats; not only for the looks of it, 
but for their health’s sake, too. (2) 
Tom definitely showed bad manners 
by putting his feet on the seat op- 


posite. (3) The boys talk and act 
too loud throughout the whole play. 
(4) When Harry told about his hav- 
ing twisted the arm of a new student 
at school and the others laughed, 
they all showed themselves to be 
bullies. Bullies sometimes grow up 


to be dictators, and dictators in- 
evitably come to a bad end. (5) A 
bugle is not meant to be blown on a 
streetcar. It probably sounded very 
sweet to Pete’s ears, but it was ex- 
tremely annoying to those about 
him. (6) Being rude to a conductor, 
or anyone who is paid to serve you, 
shows lack of consideration for 
others. Bad jokes are not funny 
under any circumstances, and espe- 
cially not when they are at the 
expense of a public servant. (7) Not 
getting up and offering seats to the 
old gentleman and the old lady who 
got on the streetcar just before the 
curtain fell is the height of bad man- 
ners and definitely shows a lack of 
Common Courtesy. (8) Don’t preen 
yourself, or clean your nails as Tom 
did, in public. Your bedroom is the 
place for that. 


THE END 








Part Seven 


Radio Plays 





Beyond Tomorrow’s Mountain 


by Ray Hamby 


Mr. WILKINSON 
Mrs. WILKINSON 
Mrs. Pickett 
Captain Lowe 
ANNOUNCER 


MARTHA 
Paw 
AMARILLA 
BILLy 


Music: Theme up, down to background. 
ANNOUNCER: In 1850 the Oregon Trail 
was an unmapped route leading from 
Independence, Missouri, in the gen- 
eral direction of the vast Oregon 


country that was the northwest cor- 


ner of our nation. Today that same 
trail is a transportation route cov- 
ered by air lanes, railroad tracks and 
modern highways. In this age of 
streamliners we consider the trip 
from Missouri to Oregon a pleasure 
jaunt. In 1850 the Russell family of 
Arkansas City had a healthy respect 
for the Oregon Trail. They had lis- 
tened to grim tales of the fate that 
befell (Fading slightly) 
adventurous immigrants. 
Music: Fades out. 
Sounp: Clatter of crockery and silver- 
ware fades in. 
Marrna (Fading in): Did you see Doc 
Higgins when you were in town, 


sometimes 


Paw? 

Paw (His voice is wheezy and he fre- 
quently coughs. He is discouraged but 
tries to be cheerful): Yeah, I seen him. 

Martua: What'd he say about the 
pain in yer chest? 
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Paw: He’s jist like the others, Marthy. 
Says I got lung trouble. 

Bitty: That medicine you been takin’ 
don’t do no good then, Paw? 


AMARILLA (Quickly): What'd he say 


you should do? 

Marna (With authority): Billy, Ama- 
rilla. You quit firin’ questions at yer 
Paw while we're eatin’ supper. (Then, 
perversely) What did he think you 
should do? 

Paw: He says this yere dampness 
round the river is bad on the lungs. 
It may be some kind of lung disease 
that needs a hot, dry climate to cure 
it. He’s sent a couple fellers out to 
Oregon. 

Buty: Oregon! 

Paw: Dry climate out there. I guess 
that’s the best thing fer consump- 
tion. 

AMARILLA: Oregon! Gee! 

Marrsa: Rilla! 

AMARILLA: Yes, Maw. 

Paw: But I tol’ him we couldn’ no more 
go to Oregon than — 

Bitty: Why couldn’ we, Paw? There’s 
wagon trains goin’ out ever spring. 
AmarILLA: Them folks on the ol’ 
Whitson place are talkin’ about 

goin’. 

Bitty: Why couldn’ we go? 

Paw: You want to leave your home an’ 
school an’ friends to go way off out 
there where — 
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AMARILLA: Injuns. That’s all there is 
in Oregon. Jist Injuns. 

MartuHa (Thoughtfully): Paw, did he 
say Oregon was the only thing that’d 
help you? 

Paw: Well, he said—now Marthy, 
don’t think fer a minute that yer 
havin’ to give up home jist to git me 
to Oregon. I wouldn’ no more ask 
that of you than — 

MartHa (Briskly, yet tenderly): It 
ain’t what you ask nor what nobody 
asks. Somethin’s gotta be done about 
you mighty soon or you'll jist dry up 
and blow away. You keep on losin’ 
weight and coughin’ until sometimes 
I think — 

AMARILLA (Ezcitedly): Are we goin’ to 
Oregon, Maw? 

Paw: No, course we’re not. 

Bitty: We are too, ain’t we, Maw? 

MartHa: Maybe, maybe. To hear 
folks talk, Oregon sounds like a won- 
derful place. 

Bitty: It wouldn’ take Maw long to 
chase the Injuns out! 

AMARILLA (Giggles): Billy! 

Paw: I ain’t asked you to do this, 
Marthy. I know you’ve allus said 

you wanted to live an’ die right here 
in our own house that we built be- 
tween us, an’ I wouldn’ — 

Martrua: What good is livin’ here if 
yer gonna be ailin’ all the time? 
Anyways, we could build jist as good 
a home out there. 

Paw: But Marthy — 

Marrna: Oh, it’d be hard, but at least 
you’d be well again. 

Bitty: We're goin’! 

AMARILLA: Gee, we could quit school! 

Paw: You kids think it would be a 

peck of fun, but yer Maw an’ me 
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knows better. Goin’ to Oregon ain’t 
somethin’ can be done in a minute. 
No, an’ it can’t be decided in a 
minute, neither. 

Martua: An’ then agin, when you 
know it’s the only thing to do, what’s 
the use puttin’ it off? 

Bitty: We're goin’ then, ain’t we 
Maw? We’re goin’ to Oregon! 

Music: In, under to B.G. 

ANNOUNCER: Once they made their 
decision to go, the Russells began 
immediate preparations for the long 
journey. They sold their house and 
farm and bought a canvas-topped 
prairie schooner to take them over 
the mountains and streams that lay 
blocking the path to Oregon. The 
wagon was outfitted with portable 
stove and cupboards. Barrels of salt 
pork and cases of hard boiled eggs 
were stacked in beside the few other 
possessions that were to travel across 
the continent. Then, when every de- 
tail had been settled, the (Fading 
slightly) morning for departure ar- 
rived. 

Sounp: Small crowd voices, rattle of 
yoke chains. 

Paw: All right, Billy. Get that yoke on 
the oxen while I saddle this horse. 
Buty (Slightly off the mike): Rilla! 

Help me lift this yoke. 

AMARILLA (Slightly off mike): Do it 
yourself. (Fading) I gotta help Maw 
load the chickens. 

Mrs. WiLKinson (Off mike): Mis’ Rus- 
sell, if you see my brother John in 
Independence, tell him hello fer me. 

Martua: I shore will. Say, Mis’ Wil- 
kinson, kin you use a flower vase? 
It’s a right purty one I got fer a 
weddin’ present, but there jist ain’t 





no room fer it. 

Mrs. Witkinson (Off mike): Why, I'd 
be proud ta have it. Thank yuh 
kinely. 

Paw (Coming in): Marthy, are you all 
ready? 

Marrna: I think so. I declare, I’m in 
sich a flurry, I don’t rightly know. 
Paw (AU business): Well, we gotta ge 
started. Better tell folks good-by: 

now. 

Mr. Witkivson (Off mike): Hope you 
don’t have no wagon trouble. Whose 
outfit you meetin’ at Independence? 

Paw: Cap’n Lowe’s. 

Mrs. Witkrnson: We shore hate to 
see good neighbors like you’uns leave 
us. 


Buty (Off mike): Everthin’s ready, 
Paw! 

Paw: Let’s roll, then. 

Martua: Good-bye! "Bye Emmie, Mis’ 
Wilkinson. Thanks fer bein’ so good 


to us. 

AmarRILLa (Off mike, shrilly): Maw! 
This hencoop ain’t fastened down 
very good! 

Mr. Wiikinson (Off mike): You better 
git that bay mare shod at Independ- 
ence! 

Mrs. Witkrvson: Good’bye an’ God 
bless yuh! 

Paw: Good-bye everbody! Get ’em 
started, Billy! 

Bury (Off mike, shouting): 
Pinky! Git along there! 

Sounpb: Confusion of good-byes and good 
lucks from crowd. 

Music: Jn, over sound and down to B.G. 
Marrua (Over sound and music, sob- 
bing softly): Good-bye! Good-bye! 

Music: Up, hold, down and out. 

Sounp: Rumble and rattle of wagons, 


Hup, 


distant voices drifting in now and 
then. 

AMARILLA: Maw, ever since we left 
Independence you been makin’ me 
fill up these water barrels. 

Marrna: Don’t you want to do your 
share of the work, Rilla? 

AmARILLA: But there’s been creeks all 
along. 

Marrna: Never you mind. Paw says 
before long we'll be makin’ dry camp 
‘cause there won’t be no water at all. 

AmariLa: Well, I sure git tired packin’ 
water. Looks like Billy could help 
me once in a while. 

Marrua: Now Billy’s doin’ a man’s 
work helpin’ Paw drive the oxen. 
You hush yer clatter an keep yer 
eyes peeled fer fire wood. Paw says 
purty soon there won’t be nothin’ ta 
burn but buffalo chips. 

AmariLua (Sighing): I'll sure be glad 
when we git ta Oregon. 

Marrna (Slily): My, seems like you’ve 
changed yer tune since we left home! 

Riixa: Well, how'd I know — 

Martua: Look — there’s some brush 
growin’ up that gulley. Skitter off 
an’ git it. Then when you come back 
you kin’ help me fry enough bread 
to do us next week. 

AmaARILLA (Reluctantly): Well, tell Paw 
not ta drive so fast so’s I kin ketch 
up ag’in. 

Marra: You seem to be in a hurry ta 
git ta Oregon, an we'll never git 
there goin’ slow. Hurry up, now. 
Scat! 

Music: In, under to B.G., fade out. 

AnNouNCER: There were over fifty 
wagons in the outfit the Russells had 
joined. At night when they all drew 
up in a circle around the campfires, 
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the usually quiet prairie was alive 
with the boisterous laughter and 
gayety of these pioneer folk. 

Music: Guitar fades softly in, under. 

SounD: Small crowd voices in, softly. 

Announcer: Each family had brought 
along all the livestock they could 
afford because they knew domesti- 
cated animals would be valuable in 
the Oregon country. During the day- 
time the stock was bunched together 
and driven in a large herd behind the 
last wagon in the twisting train. At 
night this band of several thousand 
head was pastured on the prairie 
near camp. Armed men guarded the 
stock to insure protection from 
marauding coyotes or venturesome 
Indians who might desire a white 
man’s pony to add to their string of 
mustangs. The trip was almost half 
completed, and one night as the 
Russells sat around their tiny camp- 
fire chatting with a neighboring fam- 
ily (Fading slightly) of wagoneers — 

SounD: Crowd sounds, guitar, fades up, 
crackle of fire in. 

Martua (Conversationally, fading in): 
Yes, we're goin’ fer Paw’s health. 
He’s had lung trouble fer quite a 
spell an’ when the doctor tole us 
Oregon was the place ta cure it — 

Mas. Pickert (With Southern accent) : 
Wal, the only reason ah give up mah 
home in Virginny was because mah 
husband’s been itchin’ ta try his 
hand at trappin’. He figgers — 

Sounp: Distant rumble as if thunder. 

Martna: Sounds like thunder. 

Paw: Wouldn’t be no thunder with the 
moon shinin’ like it is. 

Mrs. Pickett: "Tain’t thunder. Look 
how clear the sky is. 
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AMARILLA: Somethin’s goin’ on out at 
the herd. 

Sounp: Rumble up, excited voices far 
off mike. 

Paw: Look! 

MARTHA: 
way! 

Paw: No, it’s buffalo! 

Mrs. Pickett (Shrieking): ‘ Buffalo 
stampede! Buffalo stampede! 

AmaARILLA: I ook at our horses and cat- 
tle. They’re runnin’ with the buffalo! 

Mrs. Pickett: Glory, glory! We'll lose 
our oxen! 

Sounp: Thunder of herd over voices. 

Music: In, over sound, fades out. 

AMARILLA (Disinterestedly): Maw. 

Martua (Off mike): What is it, Rilla? 

AMARILLA: Here comes Paw an’ Billy. 
I guess all our critters got lost in the 
stampede last night except the 
horses. 

Martua (Fading in): Haven’t they 
found the oxen? 

AMARILLA: Guess not. See — they’re 
riding the saddle horses, but they 
ain’t drivin’ nuthin’ else. 

Marna: Well, we'll have to put the 
horses to pullin’ the wagon. 

AMARILLA: Horses can’t haul as heavy 
a load as the oxen. 

Marta: I know, but Cap’n Lowe says 
we can’t spend any more time lookin’ 
fer the stock. The rest of the train are 
breakin’ camp in the mornin’. 

AmaRILLA (Sadly): Now we'll have to 
walk up all the hills from now on. 

Martna (Cheerily): Oh, well. It ain’t 
so awful far now. 

AMARILLA (Dreamily): When we git to 
Oregon, I’m gonna sit in the Colum- 
bia River and cool off fer the rest of 
my life. 


It’s the cattle comin’ this 








Marrtua: When we git to Oregon it'll 
be winter time an you'll be wishin’ 
fer a little of this nice sunshine. Now 
put that kittle of beans on the fire. 
Paw an’ Billy’ll be tired an’ hungry. 

AMARILLA (With little expression): I'm 
sick of beans. 

Music: In, under, fades out. 

Sounp: Rumble and ratile of wagons, 
clop, clop of horses’ hooves. 

Paw (Calling): Marthy! 

Martua (Muffled, off mike in the 
wagon): Yeah? 

Paw: Stick yer head out the flap. 

Martna (Fading in): What’s the mat- 
ter? 

Paw: Looks like we’re gonna have to 


decide what to throw out: 
AMARILLA (Fading in): We gotta throw 
out somethin’ else? 
Paw: Yep. Case of “have-to.”” Look 
up ahead at the Martin’s wagon. 
Marrua: Land, up to the hub caps in 


sand. 

Paw: They threw out that oak bu- 
reau; now they’re pullin’ somethin’ 
else out. 

Martnaa: It’s her chest of linens. Poor 
Mrs. Martin. 

AmarILta: We haven’t got much left 
to throw out. 

Paw: I know, but if they got stuck, 
our horses can’t pull half our load. 
AmarRILia (Wearily): Spose we'll hav- 

ta git out an’ push. 

Martna: (Sighing): Well, I guess the 
stove can go. Campfires ain’t so good 
in the rain, but — 

Paw: I hate ta leave the plow an’ those 
tools, but they’re so gosh-awful 
heavy. 

Marna: Come help me, Rilla. If we 
can’t keep them, we can’t. (Fading 
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off, back in again) Might as well 
throw ‘em out now an’ lighten the 
load fer them poor tired horses. 
AMARILLA (Fading in): Maybe 
Injuns’ll find the stuff we throw 
Cap’n Lowe said we was comin 


the 
out. 
* inta 
bad Injun country. 
Martua: No ta worry 
Injuns. If you got any extry worryin’ 
time, yuh better spend it on the 


time about 


stove. 

Music: In, under, fades out. 

Sounp: Horses’ hooves, rattle and rumble 
of wagons, sustain in B.G. low. 

Paw (Calling 
Lowe. 

Lowe (Off mike 


(Coming in) 


out): Howdy, Cap'n 

: "Afternoon, Russell. 

Everythin’ goin’ all 
right with you folks? 

Paw: Jest fine. Our left hind wheel fell 
in a chuck hole last hight an’ broke all 
ta smithereens, but we fixed ’er up. 

Lowe (Chuckles): 1 see. Looks like 
you got a crutch tied on her. 

Paw (Proudly): 
idea! We jist took our extry green 
hickory wagon tongue an’ tied it on 
where the It’s 
springy an’ jist bounces up an’ down 


Yep, that was my 


wheel should be. 
as nice as you please. 

Lowe: Well, I gotta ride along. Jist 
goin’ down the line to warn everbody 
to keep their guns handy. Our scout 
reported a big camp of Black Feet 
Injuns ahead. 

Paw: You think they’re on the war- 
path? 

Lowe: I dunno. The last train that 
went through had a scrap with ’em. 
I’m kinda expectin’ ta hear from ’em 
sooner or later. 

Paw: Well, we're ready. 

Lowe: Good. If any trouble comes up, 
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we'll swing the wagons into a close 
circle so we'll have some way of 
fightin’ ’em off. 

Paw: All right, Cap’n. 

Lowe: Well, I got ta git. 

Paw: Thanks fer droppin’ by. 


Lowe: You bet. Nothin’ to worry 


about. Jist be ready. 
Music: In, under, fades out to B.G. 
SounD: Horses’ hooves, rattle of wagons. 


Paw (Calling): Soon as you’ve et your 
dinner, Billy, come up here an’ drive. 
I wanta patch that piece of harness. 

Buty (Off mike): Jist a minute. 

Paw (Suddenly): Hey! Look up ahead 
there! 

SounpD: Off mike, war whoops suddenly 
fade in. 

Bitty (Coming in): Injuns! Look at 
‘em! 

Martna (Coming in): Warrin’ Injuns? 

Paw: Yeah, an they're comin down the 
lines this way. Billy, you take the 
reins from inside. 
Bitty: The horses are scared — they'll 
bust the tongue out and run away! 
Paw: Drive ’em into the wagon circle 
next to Martins. I'll jump down an’ 
unhitch. (Jerked off mike during last 
line.) 

Martna: There’s a bunch of Injuns 
comin’ from your side, Paw! 

Paw (Off mike, shouting): Hold on to 
them horses, son! 

Sounp: War whooping increasing in 
volume, gunshots off mike. 

AMARILLA: Come in, Paw, or you'll git 
hit! 

Paw (Off mike): Whoa, Barney, whoa, 
there! 

SounD: Crowd noises; neighing horses. 

AmARILLA (Excitedly): Maw! Look at 
that Injun comin’ up on Paw! 
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Marrna: Shoot ’im, Billy! 

Sounpb: Roar of gun shot. 

Music: Sneaks softly in after gun shot, 
under to B.G. 

Martua (Fear catching at her voice): 
Paw — that arrow — (Then softly 
Billy, help me pull yer Paw inside 
the wagon. 

Sounp: Heavy breathing of Martua 
and Buy, clump of falling body. 
AmariLua: (Slight pause): He’s all hurt 
an’ bleedy. Look at that — arrow. 

Marrtua: Paw, are yuh hurt bad? 

Paw (Weakly): I— didn’t see them 
arrows comin’. I was tryin’ ta un- 
hitch — (He breaks off, moans softly.) 

AmariLxa (Shrilly, breaking the pause) : 
Paw! Paw, are you a dyin’? 

Briy (Gruffly): Hush up, Rilla. 

Marna (Sobs softly): Paw — oh, Paw. 

Paw (Hoarsely): It’s too late to save 
me. But — (Sinking) keep on. Keep 
goin’ — you should get across the 
mountains — tomorrow. (He _ sighs 
softly.) 

Martua (Sobbing): Oh, Paw! 

Buty (Holding back a quiver in his 
voice): We — can’t set here. We got 
ta fight off these Injuns. 

AmaARILLA (Crying): But Paw can’t 
help us. He’s dead. Dead! 

Martua (Harshly, controlling herself) : 
Stop it, Rilla. Git ta loadin’ them 
guns fer Billy an’ me. 

Briiy (Proudly): C’mon, Maw! Them 
Injuns’ll pay fer this! 

Martua (Grimly): You bet they will, 
son. 

Music: Up, down to B.G. 

Bruty: Well, I guess them Injuns had 
enough fightin’. 

AmaRILLA: Yeah, but — what’re we 
gonna do now? 








Marna (Stunned): I dunno. Without 
— him — 

Bitty: Are we goin’ back home? 

AMARILLA: Are we, Maw? 

Martua (Brokenly): What good would 
home be 

AMARILLA: What good is Oregon? It 
was fer Paw’s health we was goin’ 
in the first place. 

Marta: Do you — want to go back? 

Briiy: Course not. 

AMARILLA: I — guess not, but Oregon 
will be different without — him. 

Marna: Yes, it'll be different. Noth- 
in'll ever be the same any more. 
(Bravely) But life anywhere’ll be 
different. We've come this far; we've 


now? 


paid this high a price — we'll go on. 


Music: Building. 

Marrna: But it won’t be alone. Paw’l! 
be with us climbin’ ever mountain 
an fordin’ ever stream. He'll be with 
us today an’ tomorrow, an’ the next 
day. He'll be with us ever step of the 
way to Oregon! 

Music: Sweep to climaz, fade out. 

Announcer: The thrill of adventure, 
the thirst for battle, the pain of 
death and sorrow. But over all — an 
indefatigable spirit of courage and 
bravery filled the hearts of our pi- 
oneer forefathers! They were men 
and women who had the courage to 
face whatever might lie 
tomorrow’s mountain! 


beyond 


Music: Theme in, up, to finish. 


Bella Blue Ribbon 


by Betty Smith 


ANNOUNCER: It is a sunny September 
morning. All the animal folk at Fair 
Weather Farm are up and about. 
Daisy, the cow, is getting her little 
daughter Bella ready for her first day 
at school. 

Sounp: Off mike. Harmonious tinkle of 
many cow bells. Out. Curry comb in. 
Daisy (Warm motherly voice): Hold 
still, Bella, while I get this last snarl 

out of your tail. 

Beta (Spoiled little girl voice): Ouch! 
That’s no snarl, mother. That’s me. 
Where my tail takes a bend. 

Sounp: Curry comb out. 

Daisy: There. Now let me smooth your 
cowlick. 


Beiua: May I wear my new blue rib- 
bon? May I, Mother? The one I won 
at the Fair? 

Daisy: Yes. And now stop wiggling 
while I tie it around your neck. 

Bexvia: And may I wear the little silver 
bell with all tae engraving on it, that 
tells how many prizes I won at the 
Fair? 

Daisy: That’s a little too dressy, Bella 
dear. All the other children will be 
wearing plain cow bells. 

Be.xa: But I’m more important than 
other children. I’m a prize-winning 
calf. 

Daisy: Now here’s a little bronze bell 
that I wore when I went to school. 
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Betta: No. | want my silver bell. 
(Weeping) 1 want my pretty little 
silver bell. 

Daisy (Sighs): Well, here it is. 

SounD: Pretty tinkling bell. Out. 

Beiia: There! I'll be the best dressed 
girl in school. 

Daisy (Deeper sigh): Yes, Bella. I’m 
so afraid you will be. 

SounD: Jangle of school bells up and out. 

Daisy: There’s the school bell. We’ll 
have to hurry. 

Betta: Mother, I want to walk to 
school alone. 

Daisy: But baby .. . 

Be.ia: Nobody has their mother bring 
them to school. (Pause.) Chunky, 
the little boy from next farm. 
( Pause.) See? There he goes down the 
road 


Daisy: Well . . . if Chunky’s mother 


is letting him go alone. . . . (Brightly) 
You can go with Chunky. 


Betta: I don’t want to go with him, 
Mother. 

Daisy: Chunky’s a very nice boy. 

Beta: But he’s only a veal. 

Daisy: That may be so. But he comes 
of good stock and his mother gives 
grade A milk and I understand that 
Chunky’s had all of the tests and 
vaccines. 

Betta: But Mother, he hasn’t been 
exhibited at all the Fairs, like me. 
And he’s poor. 

Daisy: Well! It’s high time your educa- 
tion started. (firmly) If you won’t 
go with Chunky, I'll take you. 

Betta (Grudgingly): All right then. 
I'll let him walk to school with me. 

Daisy: That’s my good girl. Now 
here’s your lunch. 

Betta: Yes’m. 


Daisy: Remember to chew your cud 
three times. 

Be.ia: Three times. 

Daisy: And when they turn you out to 
grass at recess, don’t eat any nettles 
nor any weeds that aren’t good for 
you. 

Beis: No’m. Good-bye, Mother. 

Daisy (Sob in voice): Good-bye, Bella 
dear. 

Beiia: Why Mother! You’re crying! 

Daisy: [ll be all right. (Gulps) It’s 
just that you’re not a baby any 
more. (Fading) Good-bye. (Off mike) 
Keep sweet. 

Sounp: Tinkle of silvery bell under: 

Betta: Humming child’s skipping song. 

Sounp: Harsher bell fades in, blends 
with silver bell. 

Cuunky (Fading in. He has an honest 
little boy’s voice): Hello, Bella. 

Be.xia (Grudgingly): Hello, Chunky. 

Cuunxy: Want to walk to school with 
me, Bella? 

Bea: No. 

Cuunky: All right. 

Sounp: Harsh bell fading. 

Bewxa (Calling): Wait! 

Sounp: Harsh bell fades in. 

Beiia: You may walk with me. 

Sounp: Combined silver and harsh bells 
in walking rhythm. Fade to background 
for: 

Cuunky: That’s a nice blue ribbon 
you're wearing, Bella. And an aw- 
fully pretty bell. 

Bewia (Proudly): It’s solid silver. 

Sounpb: Silver bell jangles proudly, then 
fades to background. 

Be..a: Your bell’s got a great big ugly 
crack in it, Chunky. 

Sounp: Harsh bell clangs once, dolefully. 

Cuunky: It’s a good bell. It was my 
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father’s. 

Beta: Where is your father? 

Cuunky: I don’t know. One day they 
put him on a train for Chicago and 
we never saw him again. (Sniffles.) 

Beixia: Chunky, what are you going to 
be when you get big? 

Cuunky: Who me? I don’t know. 

Bewxa: I’m going to be a prize winner 
like my mother and win blue ribbons 
and silver cups and go to all the 
Fairs. 

Cuunky: Just the same I bet I can run 
faster than you. 

Beira: No, you can’t. 

Cuunky: I'll beat you to that hollow 
tree. 

Betta: Come on! 

Sounp: Mad jangling of bells as they 
run. 

Beixa (Panting): I won! I won! 

Cuunky (Panting): No fair. You threw 
away your feed bag so that you 
could run faster. 

Betta: What of it? I used my head as 
well as my four hoofs. 

Sounpb: School bell. 

Curunky: The last bell! Gosh, we better 
hurry. 

Sounpn: Silver and harsh bell hurrying. 
Background. 

Cuunky: You threw your feed bag 
away. Now what will you eat for 
lunch? 

Be.wa: Folks always give me the best 


there is. I don’t have to carry any 


old hay around. 
Cuunky: But different. 
There, they treat everyone alike. 
Beixa: We'll see. 
Sounp: All bells up for transition. Out. 
CuILpREN (In chorus): Good morning, 
Miss Straw. 


school is 


Teacuer: Good morning, Children. 
(Pause.) Today, we have two new 
pupils. Chunky Steer and Bella Blue 
Ribbon. 

Giru (Loud whisper): Bella’s stuck up. 

Boy (The same): Showing off with a 
silver bell! 

Girt (The same): Wait'll I get my 
teeth in that blue satin ribbon! 

Boy (The same): Wait’ll recess. We'll 
show Miss Bella Blue Ribbon. 

TEACHER: Quiet, ( Pause.) 
Now we'll have to find seats for the 
new pupils. 

ist Boy: Let Chunky sit with me! 

2nv Boy: There’s room on my seat for 
Chunky. 

ist Boy: I asked for Chunky first. 

Teacuer: Very well. Chunky, you may 
sit with Danny-Boy. (Pause.) Now 
where will Bella sit? 

Bea: I don’t want to sit with anyone, 
Miss Straw. 

Teacuer: But Bella . . . 

Betxa: I'll pick out my own seat. 
(Pause.) I want to sit on that three- 
legged stool on the platform. 

Crass: Snickers. 

TEACHER: But 
seat’s only for .. . 

Be.xa (Bossily): I don’t care what it’s 
for. 

Teacuer: Bella, I can’t permit you... 

Be.ia: This is a free country and | 


children. 


Silence! Bella, that 


guess I can sit wherever I want. 

Teacuer: Very well, Bella. You may 
sit on the platform. 

Cass: Snickers loudly. 

Beta: And I want to wear this pretty 
long hat. 

Teacuer: But Bella, you don’t de- 
serve to wear that cap . . . yet. 

Beixia: I do too. (Pause.) There! It 
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Cuiass: Laughs loudly. 

Beta: What are they laughing at? 

Teacuer: I[’m afraid they’re laughing 
at you, Bella. 

Beitua: Why? 

TEeacHER: Because you're sitting in 
the dunce’s seat and wearing the 
dunce cap. 

Bevia (Humiliated): Oh! Oh! 

Cxiass: Laughter up loud. Blend into: 

Music: For bridge. Fades to: 

Sounp: Last strokes of twelve o'clock. 
Whistle blows. 

Teacuer: Time for lunch, children. 

Sounp: Cheers from children. 

TeacuEer: Now don’t scatter hay all 
over the yard: (Fading) And remem- 
ber to chew your cuds. 

SounD: Shouts up, blend into excited 
chatter. Fade to background. 

Cuunky: Why aren’t you eating lunch, 
Bella? 

BELLA: I’m not hungry, 
Chunky. (Pause.) That is, not much. 

Cuunky: You shouldn’t have thrown 
your lunch away. (Pause.) Here! 
Eat some of mine. 

Beis: Don’t want any. It looks too 
coarse. 

Cuunky: Just try it, Bella. 

Beiia: Well . . . all right. 

Sounp: Munching. 

Cuunky: Good? 

Beta: I don’t know yet. Let me try 
some more, Chunky. 

Music: For bridge. 

Boy (Fading in): Come on, Chunky. 
We're going to play hide and seek. 

Be.xa: May I play, too? 

Boy: No, you may not. 

Betta: Why? 

Boy: Your silver bell sounds different 


Because 
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from ours. We would know right 
away where you were hiding and it 
wouldn’t be fun. 

Bewxa (Disappointed): Oh! 

Cuunky: Let her play. I'll loan her my 
bell. (Pause.) Here, Bella. 

Sounp: Silver bell changes to harsh bell 
sound, 

Beiuia: Thank you, Chunky. 

Boy: Chunky’s it! Hide, everybody. 

Sounp: Shouts and jangle of bells. 

Music: For bridge. 

Teacner (Fading in): . . . and they 
lived happily everafterward. (Briskly) 
And that was the story for today. 

Be..a: I know a better story than that, 
Miss Straw. About the time at the 
State Fair whenI.. . 

Teacuer (Firmly): Some other time, 
Bella. (Pause.) Now we come to our 
geography lesson. Who can name the 
boundaries of the United States? Do 
I see your hoof up, Bella? 

Betta (Promptly): Bounded on the 
east by the County Fair and on the 
west by the State Fair. 

Crass: Snickers. 

TEACHER: Not exactly. (Pause.) 
Chunky? 

Cuunky: On the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Teacuer: Correct. That’s an A for 
Chunky and D for Bella. That’s the 
fourth D today, Bella. Keep your 


hoof down unless you’re sure you 


know the answer. 

Music: For bridge. 

Teacuer: And before I dismiss you for 
the day, I want to tell you all to get 
ready for the County Fair. I want all 
my pupils to enter. 

Be..a: I’m entered already. 








Teacuer: I’m sure that’s very nice, 
Bella. (Pause.) Chunky, tell your 
mother to fatten you up a bit. I’m 
sure you'll take a ribbon, a fine boy 
like you. 

Be.xia: But I’m going to win all the 
ribbons, Miss Straw. 

Teacuer: Why? 

BELLA: Because 
I’m me. 

Teacuer: I see. (Pause.) Suppose we 
take little 
democracy. 

Bea: I know what democracy means, 
Miss Straw. 

Teacuer: Are you sure, Bella? 

Beiia: Everybody over twenty-one 
can vote. 

Teacuer: That’s just part of it. Listen: 
(Pause.) Once there was a little boy. 
He was rich and had servants, horses, 
and a fine white house to live in. He 
came of aristocratic old stock. Do 
you know what happened to him 
when he grew up, Bella? 

Bea (Promptly): He took all the blue 
ribbons! 

Teacuer: Not quite. He became the 
first President of our country. 

Be.ua: He did? 

Teacuer: And there was another little 
boy. He was very poor. He lived in a 
log cabin and walked barefoot, ten 
miles to school. But he was good and 
honest and he worked hard. What 
do you suppose became of him, 
Bella? 

Bemsath...3.. 
Straw. 

Teacuer: He too, became President of 
the United States. (Pause.) Think it 
over, Bella. That’s all, children. 

Sounp: Dismissal bell. Shouts of chil- 


because . 


time for a lesson in 


. don’t know, Miss 


dren fade to: 

Music: For bridge. Into: 

Sounp: Harsh bell under for background. 

Be.ia: Chunky, may I walk home with 
you? 

Cuunky: Sure, Bella. 

Beuxia: I just want to thank you for 
giving me your lunch. 

Cuunky: That’s all right. 

Beiia: And thanks for loaning me 
your bell. 

Sounp: Pathetic clang. 

Bea: It has the loveliest crack in it. 

Cuunky: You may keep it, Bella. | 
have another one in my barn. 

Bexa: Oh thank you, Chunky. (Wist- 
fully) 1 wish I had a rope like yours 
around my neck instead of this silly 
blue ribbon. 

Cuunky: I have another piece. I'll 
give it to you tomorrow. 

Be..a: Is it nice and frayed like yours? 

Cuunky: It’s twice as worn out as 
mine. 

Beuxia: Oh, that will be lovely. Then 
I'll look like all the others in school. 
(Pause.) Here’s my barn, Chunky. 

Cuunky: Well, good-bye, Bella. 

Breiia: And Chunky, on your way to 
school tomorrow, will you stop by 
and moo-hoo for me? 

Cuunky: Sure will, Bella. (Fading) 
Good-bye. 

Be.ia: Good-bye, Chunky. 

Daisy (Fading in): Bella? Bella? 

Bea (Fading in): I’m home, Mother. 

Daisy: Did you learn anything at 
school? 

Bea: I don’t think so because I have 
to go back tomorrow. 

Daisy: Surely you learned something. 

Beta: I did learn how to make a 
dunce out of myself and that c-o-w 
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spells cow and the United States is 
bigger than the State Fair and 
‘oe 

Daisy: Yes, Bella? 

Betta (Slowly): And I learned all 
about democracy. 

Daisy: Ah! Then you learned that 
Chunky Steer is just as good as you 


are? 

Bria: No, Mother. (Slowly) I learned 
this: That if I try very hard, some- 
day, I might be as good as Chunky. 

Daisy (With tearful pride): My little 
girl is growing up at last. 


Music: Up full to finish. 
THE END 





Part Eight 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


The following hints as to the staging of the 
material in Pays are offered to facilitate per- 
formances by gathering all the necessary produc- 
tion information in readily accessible form. It 
must be stressed, however, that none of the ideas 
set forth below are to be considered as rules or 
prerequisites to successful performances. They 
are rather suggestions which must necessarily be 
altered and revised to fit the individual director's 
own casting and staging problems. 

Any of the plays contained in this magazine 
may be produced elaborately with authentic cos- 
tumes and beautiful sets, professional lighting and 
makeup; or often, just as effectively, using noth- 
ing but a plain cyclorama or backdrop for scen- 
ery, a mere suggestion of furnishings and cos- 
tumes, and little or no lighting. In most cases 
very little of the charm of realism of the plays 
will be lost, because they are selected with this in 


mind. Therefore, schools without any staging or 
lighting facilities need not feel that they cannot 
produce these plays. Many of them, on the other 
hand, like the Vocabulary Builders and Courtesy 
Plays, are especially written for classroom 
production. 

Likewise, the Radio Plays may be used not 
only by those schools which have regular time on 
their local station, or by those which have sound 
equipment; but also by any group which can pur- 
chase a very inexpensive microphone unit to be 
hooked up with any radio. In this last case, the 
cast will “broadcast’’ from another classroom, 
from the cloakroom, or from behind stage in the 
auditorium, and will be heard wherever the 
speaker or radio is placed. Or, the cast may be 
grouped around a dummy microphone without 
any amplifier. 





Ciara Barton 


Characters: 12 male; 3 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Throughout the play characters are 
dressed in clothes of the period. The Aide in 
Scene 1 is in uniform. In Scene 4 many of the 
Delegates may wear military dress uniforms, 
if practical, with crosses of honor, ribbon 
sashes, etc. In this scene Clara wears a simply 
cut dress of fine material, two medals, and at 
the front neckline, a large Red Cross button. 

Properties: Papers, handkerchief, comforter, 
book, pamphlets, notebook, watch, gavel. 

Setting: In Scene 1 there is a desk at left crowded 
with papers. At right, a small table with 
account books, pen and ink. Scene 2 is set with 
a table and chairs up center, two armchairs at 
left, an armchair with a chaise lounge or sofa 
at right and near it a small table or stand. On 
the rear wall there is a Swiss flag — white cross 
on a red background. Scene $8 is played with 
a narrow table across center, three chairs be- 
hind it and one chair at each side. For Scene 
4, at right, there is a platform with a speaker's 
stand and a line of chairs, facing left. Just be- 
low the platform, upstage, a small table with 
two chairs, for the secretaries. To left of this, 
several rows of chairs, facing right. Along 
extreme right, a row of flags of various nations, 
including that of the U. S. A., in stands. At 
rear hangs a huge Red Cross Banner, and above 
it a sign with the year: “1884.” 

Lighting: None required. 
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Groom's Biscuits 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters are dressed in everyday 
clothes. 

Properties: Eggs; frying pan; garbage can; 
coffee pot; slice of blackened ham or something 
that will resemble it; biscuits; napkins; purse, 
coat, hat and gloves for Ruth; can of baking 
powder; hammer; pliers; screwdriver; piece of 
pipe; vacuum cleaner; matches; plate with two 
chops; loaf of bread; knife; bottle of milk; two 
glasses; silverware; lettuce; cups and saucers; 
plates; plate of macaroni; minstrel blacking; 
box of dust. 

Setting: There is a swinging door to living room 
down left, and a screen door in rear wall to 
right leading on to small back porch. Against 
left wall is an ice box and a sink. The sink is 
piled high with unwashed dishes. A few of these 
dishes are meant to be broken. Against rear 
wall, left of screen door, is a small gas cooking 
stove; and right of this, a wall telephone. 
Down front, at right of stage, a breakfast table 
is set for two, with extra chair at right. 

Lighting: None required. 


Water Scort’s AMERICAN GuEST 


Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: George Thomson wears dark, rather 
eccentrically cut clothes and carries an old 





table 


dark hat in his hand. Irving is in a black suit. 
Scott's clothes are of fine quality, but old and 
worn. He is dressed in a green shooting-jacket 
and brown pantaloons. He carries a stout 
walking-stick and wears an ivory cogwhistle 
in his buttonhole. The others are in clothes of 
the times. 

Properties: Letter, quill pen, ink, paper, powder. 

Setting: On the walls there are various trophies 
and relics of Scotch history, such as a High- 
land broadsword, a pair of old spurs, an old 
gun; also, hunting trophies. At left, a writing 
table and a chair, flanked by well-stocked book- 
cases. At right, two leather armchairs. Other 
chairs about. 

Lighting: None required. 


VALENTINE AND URsINE 


Characters: 11 male; 1 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The costumes are of the early Gothic 
period, gayly colored. 

Properties: Scarlet scarf; silver brooch; brown 
cloak; dry leaves; swords or rapiers for the 
Knight, Monster, Valentine and Ursine; de- 
vice, which when pressed emits a wailing 
sound, to use for Valentine as a baby; trum- 
pets. For Valentine and Ursine as little babies, 
use large dolls, or even pillows. Valentine is 
swaddled in a gold tissue veil, Ursine in soft 
white linen. 

Setting: All scenes are played before a backdrop, 
painted to represent deep woods. Treesform the 
first and second wings. At right and rear center, 
a boulder, with a perceptible depression near 
its top. At left and rear of center, a vine- 
covered tree stump. 

Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights if 

desired. 
Note: Music is desirable before the first scene and 
after the final curtain to be in keeping with the 
mood of the play: Nutcracker Suite — Tschai- 
kowsky (Victor Red Seal 6649A); Sleeping 
Beauty — Tschaikowsky (Victor Red Seal 
8663A); Swan Lake (Dance of Little Swans) — 
Tschaikowsky (Victor Red Seal 11666A). 


Jounnie Jump Up 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother wears a house dress. Johnny 
is in pajamas. The Alarm Clock should be 
dressed in the same color as the original clock 
— Johnnie threw under the bed. He wears 

ow for a hat and a big round clock face 
on the front of his costume set at a quarter to 
eight. The Wrist Watch which should be 
played by a small boy, has a little clock face 
on the front of his costume, held in place by a 
wide leather strap that runs around and 
buckles on his back. The hands on his clock 
face also point to a quarter of eight. The 
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the plays published in 
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EVERY AMERICAN CHILD 


SHOULD SEE 


YOU CAN COUNT 
ON US 


by Bernarp J. Rees 


This play shows vividly and 
dramatically how children can 
make a real contribution to our 
national effort in this emergency. 


Mr. Harford Powel, Director of 
Information of the Defense 
Savings Staff of the United 
States Treasury has written the 
following about “You Can Count 
on Us”: 


“Let me congratulate you on 
the play. I think this is one 
of the very best documents 
that has so far been prepared 
on behalf of Defense Stamps 
and Bonds... .” 


10 cents per copy 
(PLUS POSTAGE) 


Order from: 
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Kitchen Clock wears a blue gingham dress, on 
the front of which is a white clock face with 
a blue frame around it. Grandfather Clock has 
long white hair and beard. He wears a ma- 
hogany brown robe with a large white face on 
the front of it whose hands point to a quarter 
of eight. 

Properties: None. 

Setting: The walls are decorated with pennants, 
school banners, baseball bats, boxing gloves, 
etc. In the center of the rear wall is a door to 
the bathroom, and in the right wall is a door 
to the hall and the rest of the house. Halfway 
upstage at left is a bed with its head against 
the left wall. Upstage from the bed is a small 
table with an alarm clock on it. The rest of the 
room is furnished with as many pieces as de- 
sired, a desk, a chair or two, a chest of drawers 
On the chairs are articles of boys’ clothing. 

Lighting: None required 


Testinc Grounp ror Democracy 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female; chorus. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes 

Costumes: Catherine and her Minister are dressed 
according to the times. All other characters 
are in everyday clothes 

Properties: Cardboard on which a large, single 
torch is painted. 

Setting: For the best effect, the stage should be 
very plain and a black velvet backdrop used. 
Lighting: Dim blue and red or plain white spots 
are used to pick out the two groups. Another 
is needed for the Stranger. Center spots are on 
when Catherine and the Young German Boy 
speak. The other lights should be controlled 
so that they may be turned off simultaneously 
when the center spot comes on. A very dim 
stage cut by the spots will emphasize the 

message. 


Puss-1n-Boots 

Characters: 10 male; 1 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Puss-in-Boots may wear an animal 
head. The others are in costumes of the time, 
each according to rank. Two players are re- 
quired to wear the donkey suit. A lion’s head 
is needed for the Ogre. 

Properties: Rope for donkey; bag; clothing; toy 
rabbit; bugles; spears; fan; fine suit of clothes 
for Tom; scythe; sickle; rake; sword. 

Setting: Act 1 is an interior set with a wide open 
door at rear. Sacks of “flour”’ are piled on the 
floor. In the corner is a pair of boots, and a 
hat, jacket and an empty flour sack hang on 
pegs nearby. An invisible thread or wire runs 
across floor and is attached to toy mouse con- 
cealed in wings. Act 2 is played before a 
painted backdrop with a river bank in the 
background and beyond it a view of trees. A 





castle tower rises above them in the distance. 
There is a large tree trunk on the river bank 
which conceals the rear entrance. In Act 3 there 
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is a small door in side wall behind the Ogre’s 
chair, in an interior set. 

Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights if 
desired. 


Litre Rep Ripina Hoop 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The Wolf wears a one-piece garment, 
like a sleeping suit, of dark brown flannel, sur- 
mounted by a wolf’s head mask. The other 
costumes are of simple. peasant type. The 
Woodcutter always carries his axe except at the 
end of Scene 4. 

Properties: Basket with napkin, red cape with 
hood, flowers, axe. 

Setting: In Scene 1 the Woodcutter’s cottage is 
in center rear, with a door just left of center. 

Fir trees make the first and second wings. Small 
flower beds are at right and left of center, pro- 
jecting from the second entrances. Scene 2 
uses the same fir-tree wings as Scene 1. Hiding 
the cottage, a painted backdrop depicting deep 
woods extends across the stage just behind the 
second wings. Scene 3 is a simple interior with 
door left of rear center, and a window at right. 
At left of center is a bed. The head, at rear, is 
screened or curtains may hang down from a 
canopy above it, to shield it from the door. 
Beside the bed is a small table, upon which are 
a book, a knitting bag, and a clock. Right of 
center, a table, and one or two chairs. Scene 
4 is the same as Scene 3. 

Lighting: None required. Daylight overheads 
and footlights if desired for Scenes 1 and 2. 


Forwarp Marcu! 

Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Mother is in a house dress. Billy wears 
a scout uniform; Grandpa a uniform of the 
Spanish-American war. Sergeant Kendall is 
dressed as an American Legionnaire and Jim 
Slade as a present-day army officer. 

Properties: Needle, thread. 

Setting: In the center of the upstage wall is a 
window, and in each of the side walls are doors, 
the one at left leading to the back of the house, 
and the one at right leading directly on to the 
front porch. The room is comfortably fur- 
nished. There are two or three easy chairs, a 
few straight ones, some small tables with 
lamps, books, etc. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue STARS AND STRIPES 

Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Colonel Gansevoort and Captain 
Swartwout wear uniforms of the period. The 
Colonel's is a little the worse for wear, and so 
is the Captain’s, except for his blue cloak which 
is new. The others are dressed in colonial cos- 








OLD ENGLISH 


TFolh-Tales 


HE CHILDREN in your classes will 
| thrill to these charming tales as 
dramatized by Ruth Vickery Holmes: 
King John and the Abbot 
of Canterbury 


In which the Shepherd saves the 
Abbot’s life by answering the King’s 
riddles 


In the Days of King Alfred 
The amusing story of King Alfred and 
the burnt biscuits. 


The Wise Men of Gotham 


All the men of Gotham masquerade as 
fools to outwit the King’s Sheriff. 


The Heir of Linne 


The prodigal son mends his ways to 
regain his ancestral estate. 


The King and the Miller 
An amusing case of mistaken identity 
in which the Miller is knighted most 
unexpectedly. 

The Golden Goose 
An enchanted goose wins the Princess 
for poor Dummling. 





ROYALTY-FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 





For each copy of these plays de- 
sired, send 1o¢ plus postage to: 


Plays 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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tumes of the times. 

Properties: A paper for Mellon. 

Setting: At left of stage there is a desk with a 
large chair back of it, and at right several 
chairs of various descriptions. It is a living 
room that has been taken over for military use 
and between the pictures on the upstage wall 
are crude maps. 

Lighting: None required. 


EUREKA 

Characters: 8 male; 1 female; female extra. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Ted Mitchell wears a work apron over 
his clothes. Verna and Professor Parker are in 
everyday clothes. The Goldsmiths are in work- 
ing clothes with aprons. The other characters 
wear clothes of the times, each according to 
rank. 

Properties: None. 

Setting: At rise there is a workbench at rear and 
another at right with stools. On the benches 
are several substantial-looking model airplanes 
of various designs and types — bombers and 
fighters; also, several model parts — pro- 
pellers, wings, fusilage. Simple instruments 
such as T-squares, compasses and slide rules 
lie about. 

Lighting: Daylight overheads and footlights if 
desired. 

Summer SoLpier 

Characters: 11 male; 3 female; voice from radio, 
announcer. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Mr. Johnson wears a smoking jacket 
and slippers. His wife, Harvey, Judy, Norma 
and Robert Meade are all in everyday clothes. 
The other characters wear worn-looking uni- 
forms, each according to rank. 

Properties: Cookie, quill pen, pamphlet. 

Setting: The Johnson living room is furnished 
with a radio, a phonograph, paintings on the 
walls, a glass cabinet containing china dishes, 
small objects of art and bric-a-brac. There are 
fine linens, leather armchairs, attractive floor 
and table lamps shedding a pleasant light, 
etc. On a large table in center are a vase with 
flowers, a bow! of fruit and dishes of candy 
and cookies. Other than the drum and the 
stool on which Tom Paine sits, no furnishings 
are needed for Scene 2. 

Lighting: Lighting from the various lamps may 
be used for Scene 1. Scene 2 should be played 
with dim blue spot and footlights. 


A Bap Ivpression 

Characters: 1 male; 2 female; announcer. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: Angela and Donald are in school 
clothes. The waitress wears a uniform, or just 
a white apron over her dress. 

Properties: Two banana splits, tumbler of spoons, 
two napkins. 
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Setting: Two screens are put up on either side of 
a small table with benches or chairs placed so 
as to give the impression of a booth in the drug- 
store. Half a booth on either side may be added 
by putting two extra tables and chairs on the 
opposite side of the screens, and adding four 
other students (two boys and two girls) as 
background. 

Lighting: None required. 


On A STREETCAR 
Characters: 6 male; 1 female; announcer; extras. 


Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: The conductor is in uniform. All the 
other characters wear street clothes. 

Properties: Shopping bag full of vegetables; 
basket of flowers; bugle; jackknife. 

Setting: Eight chairs are placed on the stage so 
that four of the chairs face each other with two 
each facing the other way. Thus, instead of 
having all the seats facing in the same direc- 
tion, one is reversed, which it should not be. 

Lighting: None required. 








TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Inasmuch as the June issue of PLAYS would 
necessarily reach you too late to be of use 
before the close of school, we have enlarged 
this issue which will be the last for the school 
year. PLAYS will resume its regular publica- 
tion schedule next September. 
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Boy Who Thought He Knew, The, Robert St. 
Clair, (I), S-42 

Brinker, Evva, The Animal Court, (P), Mr-56; 
Marie Curie, Dreamer and Scientist, (JH), 
O-34 

Brown, Martha and Alice Very, Saint Valentine's 
Surprise, (P), J-63 

Burlingame, Cora, Yellow Fever, (JH), D-11 

Carroll, Gladys Hasty, Merry, Merry, Merry, 
I), N-35 

Chance to Do Better, A, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, (1), D-37 

Check Travelogue, A, Sister M. Francis Xavier, 
O. P., (JH), Mr-27 

Citizens of Tomorrow, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, (JH), A-67 


Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy, Bernard J. Reines, 
JH), My-1 
Clarke, Lucille, The Girl Scouts Begin*, Mr-88 
‘oals to Newcastle, (VB), D-67 
‘olumbus Awakes, Bernard Hirshberg, (I), S-54 
‘ooper, Esther, Greta and the Prince, (P), A-64 
‘oral Bead, The, Fannie R. Ross, (P), 8-71 


Deacon Possum Goes A’Courtin’, Bertha Nathan 
and M. Jagendorf, (I), F-42 

Defense Through Education (Pageant), O-73 

Dempsey, Cynthia E., Son of Columbus, (P), 
S-66 


Early American, Leslie Hollingsworth, (I), J-52 

Easter Puzzle, Alice Very, (P), Mr-60 

Echo of '76, An, Mildred Hark and Noel Me- 
Queen, (1), J-46 

Edison's Light, Bernard J. Reines, (JH), J-21 

Eureka, (VB), My-74 


Fairy Medicinet, Esther C. Averill, (P), A-56 

Felsheim, Jerry, Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
I), D-44 

First Freedom*, Philo Higley, O-88 

Flaten, Mary, Testing Ground for Democracy, 
I), My-49 

Forward March!, Edrie Pendleton, (JH), My-65 

Franklin and the King, Paul Green, (JH), F-14 

Freudenberger, Helen, Jack and Jill, (P), O-65 

From This Small Beginning, Bernard J. Reines, 
(JH), A-1 


George Inness, Edrie Pendleton, (I), A-49 

Girl Meets Boy, Jack Steele, (C), D-73 

Girl Scouts Begin, The*, Lucille Clarke, Mr-88 

Golden Goose, The, Ruth Vickery Holmes, (1), 
A-36 

Gordian Knot, The, (VB), N-76 

Gordon, Edward H., Their Majesties’ Com- 
mand*, S-91 

Green, Paul, Franklin and the King, (JH), F-14 

Greta and the Prince, Esther Cooper, (P), A-64 

Groom’s Biscuits, Jack Steele, (JH), My-11 

Guide for George Washington, A, Lindsey Bar- 
bee, (JH), J-8 
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Hall, Mazie, The Trial of Billy Scott, (I), Mr-36 

Hamby, Ray, Beyond Tomorrow's Mountain‘, 
My-86 

Hark, Mildred and Noel McQueen, Book Magic, 
(I), 0-43; Thanksgiving with Uncle Sam, (1), 
N-46; The Three V's, (P), N-64; A Chance 
to Do Better, (1), D-37; A Knight for Safety, 
(P), D-54; A Kindly Heart, (1), J-32; An Echo 
of °76, (1), J-46; Saint Patrick, (JH), F-26; 
Spring Is Here, (I), F-49; Unaccustomed As I 
Am, (JH), Mr-11; We Want Mother, (I), 
A-28; Citizens of Tomorrow, (JH), A-67; 
Johnnie Jump Up, (1), My-45; The Stars and 
Stripes, (JH). My-69 

Heir of Linne, The, Ruth Vickery Holmes, (D), 
J-40 

Herculean Task, (VB), F-76 

Higley, Philo, First Freedom*, O-88 

Hirschberg, Bernard, Columbus Awakes, (1), 
S-54; Tommie Takes His Medicine, (P), 5-76 

Hollingsworth, Leslie, Silent Night, (JH), N-16; 
Early American, (I), J-52 

Holmes, Ruth Vickery, King John and the Abbot 
of Canterbury, (I), 5-35; In the Days of King 
Alfred, (I), O-40; The Wise Men of Gotham, 
(I), D-31; The Heir of Linne, (I), J-40; The 
King and the Miller, (I), F-33; The Golden 
Goose, (I), A-36; Valentine and Ursine, (1), 
My-33; Little Red Riding Hood, (P), My-60 

How the Sugar Bush Was Saved, Fannie R. 
Ross, (P), Mr-51 


In the Days of King Alfred, Ruth Vickery 
Holmes, (I), O-40 
In the Library, Jack Steele, (C), F-81 


Jack and Jill, Helen Freudenberger, (P), 0-65 

Jagendorf, M. and Bertha Nathan, Deacon Pos- 
sum Goes A’Courtin’, (I), F-42 

Johnnie Jump Up, Mildred Hark and Noel Mc- 
Queen, (I), My-45 

Johnny's Mistake, Jack Steele, (C), N-82 

Jonathan’s Thanksgiving, Alice Very, (P), N-68 


Katy and the Rabbit, Alice Very, (P), F-54 

Kennedy, Lucy, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, (1), 
N-52 

Kindly Heart, A, Mildred Hark and Noel Mc- 
Queen, (I), J-32 

King and the Miller, The, Ruth Vickery Holmes, 
(I), F-33 

King John and the Abbot of Canterbury, Ruth 
Vickery Holmes, (I), 5-35 

Kingman, Lee, The Magic Pumpkin, (P), 0-60; 
The Reluctant Spring, (I), Mr-30 

King Winter, Alice Very, (P), D-51 

Knight for Safety, A, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, (P), D-54 


Little Red Riding Hood, Ruth Vickery Holmes, 
(P), My-60 
Louis Pasteur, Robert Bedford, (JH), N-21 


Mackay, Edward J., Whistler's Mother, (JH), 
A-7 


Magic Pumpkin, The, Lee Kingman, (P), 0-60 

Making of Mark Twain, The, Bernard J. Reines, 
(JH), Mr-1 

Marie Curie, Dreamer and Scientist, (JH), O-34 

McQueen, Noel and Mildred Hark, Book Magic, 
(I), O-43; Thanksgiving with Uncle Sam, (1), 
N-46; The Three V's, (P), N-64; A Chance 
to Do Better, (1), D-37; A Knight for Safety, 
P), D-54; A Kindly Heart, (I), J-32; An Echo 
of °76, (1), J-46; Saint Patrick, (JH), F-26; 
Spring Is Here, (1), F-49; Unaccustomed As I 
Am, (JH), Mr-11; We Want Mother, (1), 
A-28; Citizens of Tomorrow, (JH), A-67; 
Johnnie Jump Up, (1), My-45; The Stars and 
Stripes, (JH), My-69 

Merry, Merry, Merry, Gladys Hasty Carroll, 
(1), N-35 

Midas Touch, The, (VB), D-64 

Miller, Clinton Hancock, A Passenger to Amer- 
ica, (JH), O-18 

Miss Muffet’s Wish, Robert St. Clair, (P), D-60 

Music Master of Two Worlds*, Robert Bedford, 
F-83 


Nathan, Bertha and M. Jagendorf, Deacon Pos- 
sum Goes A’Courtin’, (I), F-42 

Not at Home, Jack Steele, (C), A-77 

Not on the Menu, Mary Thurman Pyle, (D1), 
Mr-42 


O'Connell, Thomas Edward, Alfie*, D-75 

Old Lady Witch’s Party, Alice Very, (P), O-70 

On a Streetcar, Jack Steele, (C), My-83 

On a Sunday Morning, Jack Steele, (C), J-74 

Ostrom, Nenah B., The Youth of America Speak 
of Democracy, (JH), A-19 

Our Constitution, Zirline Trice, (JH), S-31 


Parsons, Margaret, Too Much of a Good Thing, 
(P), S-57 

Passenger to America, A, Clinton Hancock 
Miller, (JH), O-18 

Patsy Shows Them, Helen Vosatka, (I), O-51 

Pendleton, Edrie, Forward March!, (JH), My-65; 
George Inness, (I), A-49 

Peter and the Wolff, Jean Phippen, (P), F-57 

Phippen, Jean, Peter and the Wolff, (P), F-57; 
The Three Little Pigst, (P), J-66 

Picnic, A, Jack Steele, (C), J-75 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The, Lucy Kennedy, (I) 
N-52 

Pulitzer of ““The World,” Bernard J. Reines, (JH), 


Puss-in-Boots, Alice Very, (P), My-56 

Pyle, Mary Thurman, Not on the Menu, (1), 
Mr-42; She Wrote Her Name There, (JH), 
Mr-18 

Pyrrhic Victory, (VB), S-79 


Quisling, (VB), A-73 


Reines, Bernard J., So Precious a Gift, (JH), 
S-14; The Statue Speaks*, S-84; Simon Boli- 
var, Liberator, (JH), O-1; Volumes of Adven- 
ture, (JH), O-23; Afternoon at the Old Corner, 
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(JH), N-1; Wilderness Fighters*, N-84; 
Thomas Jefferson's Plan, (JH), D-1; Audubon 
Makes His Decision, (JH), D-20; Edison's 
Light, (JH), J-21; Woman Courageous*, J-78; 
Pulitzer of ““The World,” (JH), F-1; You Can 
Count On Us, (JH), F-60; The Making of 
Mark Twain, (JH), Mr-1; From This Small 
Beginning, (JH), A-1; Singing Heart*, A-79; 
Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy, (JH), My-1; 
Walter Scott’s American Guest, (JH), My-27 

Relactant Spring, The, Lee Kingman, (I), Mr-30 

Rockwell, Vera Cober, Surprise*, Mr-81 

Ross, Fannie R., The Coral Bead, (P), S-71; 
How the Sugar Bush Was Saved, (P), Mr-51 


Saga of the Norsemen, A, Mary E. Swift, (JH), 
S-22 

St. Clair, Robert, The Boy Who Thought He 
Knew, (I), S-42; Miss Muffet’s Wish, (P), 
D-60 

Saint Patrick, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
(JH), F-26 

Saint Valentine’s Surprise, Martha Brown and 
Alice Very, (P), J-63 

She Wrote Her Name There, Mary Thurman 
Pyle, (JH), Mr-18 

Silent Night, Leslie Hollingsworth, (JH), N-16 

Simon Bolivar, Liberator, Bernard J. Reines, 
(JH), O-1 

Singing Heart*, Bernard J. Reines, A-79 

Smith, Betty, Bella Blue Ribbon, (JH), My-92 

Smith, Mary, The Best Gift of All, (P), N-62 

Sommer, Charles E., All Aboard, (I), 8-47 

Son of Columbus, Cynthia E. Dempsey, (P), 
S-66 

So Precious A Gift, Bernard J. Reines, (JH), S-14 

Spring Is Here, Mildred Hark and Noel Mc- 
Queen, (I), F-49 

Stars and Stripes, The, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, (JH), My-69 

Statue Speaks, The*, Bernard J. Reines, S-84 

Steele, Jack, The Birthday Party, (C), N-79; 
Johnny's Mistake, (C), N-82; Betty Borrows a 
Book, (C), D-71; Girl Meets Boy, (C), D-73; 
On a Sunday Morning, (C), J-74; A Picnic, (C), 
J-75; In the Library, (C), F-81; Tea for Six, 
(C), Mr-79; Groom's Biscuits, (JH), My-11; 
A Bad Impression, (C), My-82; On a Streetcar, 
(C), My-83 

Summer Soldier, (VB), My-77 

Surprise*, Vera Cober Rockwell, Mr-81 

Swift, Mary E., A Saga of the Norsemen, (JH), 
S-22 

Sword of Damocles, (VB), N-73 


Tea for Six, Jack Steele, (C), Mr-79 
Testing Ground for Democracy, Mary Flaten, 
I), My-49 


Thanksgiving with Uncle Sam, Mildred Hark 
and Noel McQueen, (1), N-46 

Their Majesties’ Command*, Edward H. Gor- 
don, 5-91 

Thomas Jefferson's Plan, Bernard J. Reines, (JH), 
D-1 

Three Little Pigst, The, Jean Phippen, (P), J-66 

Three V's, The, Mildred Hark and Noel Mi 
Queen, (P), N-64 

Thumbelina, Alice Very, (P), A-59 

Tommie Takes His Medicine, Bernard Hirsh- 
berg, (P), S-76 

Too Much of a Good Thing, Margaret Parsons, 
(P), S-57 

Trial of Billy Scott, The, Mazie Hall, (I), Mr-36 

Trice, Zirline, Our Constitution, (JH), S-31 

Trojan Horse, The, (VB), O-85 

Turncoat, (VB), Mr-74 


Unaccustomed As I Am, Mildred Hark and Noe! 
McQueen, (JH), Mr-11 
Up from Dunkirk, Mark Walters, (JH), F-68 


Valentine and Ursine, Ruth Vickery Holmes, (I), 
My-33 

Very, Alice, Old Lady Witch's Party, (P), O-70; 
Jonathan’s Thanksgiving, (P), N-68; King 
Winter, (P), D-51; Katy and the Rabbit, (P), 
F-54; Easter Puzzle, (P), Mr-60; Thumbelina, 
(P), A-59; Puss-in-Boots, (P), My-56 

Volumes of Adventure, Bernard J. Reines, (JH), 
0-23 

Vosatka, Helen, Patsy Shows Them, (I), O-51 


Walter Scott’s American Guest, 
Reines, (JH), My-27 

Walters, Mark, Up from Dunkirk, (JH), F-68 

Waterloo, (VB), J-69 

We Want Mother, Mildred Hark and Noel Mc- 
Queen, (I), A-28 

Whistler's Mother, Edward J. Mackay, (JH), 
A-7 

Wilderness Fighters*, Bernard J. Reines, N-84 

Wise Men of Gotham, The, Ruth Vickery 
Holmes, (I), D-31 

Woman Courageous*, Bernard J. Reines, J-78 


Bernard J 


Xavier, Sister M. Francis, A Check Travelogue, 
(JH), Mr-27 


Yellow Fever, Cora Burlingame, (JH), D-11 

You Can Count on Us, Bernard J. Reines, (JH), 
F-60 

Young Hickory, Stanley Young, (JH), Mr-65 

Young, Stanley, Young Hickory, (JH), Mr-65 

Youth of America Speak of Democracy, The, 
Nenah B. Ostrom, (JH), A-19 
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Subject Index 


PLays— Volume 1 


American EpucatTion WEEK 


Defense Through Education (Pageant), O-73 
Testing Ground for Democracy, (1), My-49 


ARCHIMEDES 


Eureka, (VB), My-74 


Benepict ARNOLD 
A Passenger to America, (JH), 0-18 


ARTISTS 


Whistler’s Mother, (JH), A-7 
George Inness, (I), A-49 


Joun James AUDUBON 
Audubon Makes His Decision, (JH), D-20 


AUTHORS 
Afternoon at the Old Corner, (JH), N-1 
The Making of Mark Twain, (JH), Mr-1 
Walter Scott's American Guest, (JH), My-27 


Ciara Barton 
Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy, (JH), My-1 


Henry Berou 
From This Small Beginning, (JH), A-1 


BioGRAPHY 

Arnold, Benedict, A Passenger to America, (JH), 
0-18 

Audubon, John James, Audubon Makes His 
Decision, (JH), D-20 

Barton, Clara, Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy, 
(JH), My-1 

Bergh, Henry, From This Small Beginning, 
(JH), A-1 

Bolivar, Simon, Simon Bolivar, Liberator, (JH), 
0-1 

Columbus, Christopher, Admiral of the Ocean 
Sea, (JH), S-1; Columbus Awakes, (I), S-54; 
Son of Columbus, (P), S-66; Their Majesties’ 
Command’, S-91 

Curie, Marie, Marie Curie, Dreamer and Scien- 
tist, (JH), O-34 

Dvorak, Antonin, Music Master of Two Worlds*, 
F-83 

Edison, Thomas Alva, Edison’s Light, (JH), J-21 

Ericson, Leif, A Saga of the Norsemen, (JH), S-22 

Foster, Stephen, Singing Heart*, A-79 

Franklin, endeatin Franklin and the King, 
(JH), F-14 

Inness, George, George Inness, (I), F-49 

Irving, Washington, Walter Scott’s American 


Guest, (JH), My-27 

Jackson, Andrew, Young Hickory, (JH), Mr-65 

Jefferson, Thomas, Thomas Jefferson's Plan, 
(JH), D-1 

Lazear, Dr. Jesse, Yellow Fever, (JH), D-11 

Lewis and Clark, Wilderness Fighters*, N-84; 
She Wrote Her Name There, (JH), Mr-18 

Lincoln, Abraham, The Boy, Abe, (JH), J-1 
Early American, (I), J-52 

Morton, William T. B., So Precious a Gift, (JH), 
S-14 

Pasteur, Louis, Louis Pasteur, (JH), } N-21 

Pulitzer, Joseph, Pulitzer of ““The World,” (JH), 
F-1 


Reed. Major Walter, Yellow Fever, (JH), D-11 

Scott, Sir Walter, Walter Scott's American 
Guest, (JH), My-27 

Stone, Lucy, Woman Courageous*, J-78 

Talleyrand, Charles de, A Passenger to America, 
(JH), O-18 

Twain, Mark, The Making of Mark Twain, 
(JH), Mr-1 

Washington, George, A Guide for George Wash- 
ington, (JH), J-8; An Echo of ’76, (I), J-46 

Whistler, James McNeill, Whistler's Mother, 
(JH), A-7 

Zenger, John Peter, First Freedom*, O-88 


Smon Bourvar 
Simon Bolivar, Liberator, (JH), O-1 


Boox WEEK 
Book Magic, (I), 0-43 
Volumes of Adventure, (JH), 0-23 
Afternoon at the Old Corner, (JH), N-1 


CHRISTMAS 
Silent Night, (JH), N-16 
Merry, Merry, Merry, (I), N-35 
The Best Gift of All, (P), N-62 


CuRISTOPHER CoLUMBUS 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, (JH) S-1 
Columbus Awakes, (I), S-54 
Son of Columbus, (P), S-66 
Their Majesties’ Command’, S-91 


CoMEDIES 


Unaccustomed As I Am, (JH), Mr-11 
Groom’s Biscuits, (JH), My-11 


CoMMENCEMENT 


The Youth of America Speak of Democracy, 
(JH), A-19 
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Constitution Day 
Our Constitution, (JH), S-31 
Courtesy PLays 
The Birthday Party, N-79 
Johnny's Mistake, N-82 
Betty Borrows A Book, D-71 
Girl Meets Boy, D-73 
On a Sunday Morning, 
A Pic nic, J 75 
In the Library, F-81 
Tea for Six, Mr-79 
Not at Home, A-77 
A Bad Impression, My-82 
On a Streetcar, My -83 


J-74 


Marre Curr 
Marie Curie, Dreamer and Scientist, (JH), O-34 


ANTONIN Dvorak 


Musk Masts r of Two Worlds", F-83 


EASTER 


Easter Puzzle, (P), Mr-60 


Tuomas Atva Epison 
Edison’s Light, (JH), J-21 


Leir Ericson 


A Saga of the Norsemen, (JH), S-22 


FABLES 
See LEGENDS 


Farry TALes 
See LEGENDS 


FANTASIES 
See LEGENDS 


Frac Day 
Stars and Stripes, The, (JH), My-69 
Fouix TALEes 
See LEGE NDS 
STEPHEN Foster 
Singing Heart*, A-79 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Franklin and the King, (JH), F-14 


Grr Scouts 


The Girl Scouts Begin*, Mr-88 


HALLOWE'EN 
Patsy Shows Them, (1), O-51 
The Magic Pumpkin, (P), 0-60 
Old Lady Witch's Party, (P), O-70 


Heat 
All Aboard, (I), S-47 
Too Much of a Good Thing, 
The Three V's, (P), N-64 
Fairy Medicinef, (P), A-56 


Georce INNEss 


George Inness, (I), A-49 


Wasnincton Irvine 
Walter Scott's American Guest, (JH), My-27 


ANDREW JACKSON 


Young Hickory, (JH), Mr-65 


Tuomas JerreRsoNn 


JH), D-1 


Thomas Jefferson's Plan, 


KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 


The Animal Court, (P), Mr-56 


From This Small Beginning, (JH), A-1 


Dr. Jesse LAZEAR 


Yellow Fever, (JH), D-11 
Lecenpbs, Fasies, Fantasies, FoLK anp Farry 
TALEs 


King John and the Abbot of Canterbury, (1), 
S-35 

The Coral Bead, (P), S-71 

In the Days of King Alfred, 

Jack and Jill, (P), O-65 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin, (1), N-52 

The Wise Men of Gotham, (I), D-31 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, (I), D-44 

Miss Muffet’s Wish, (P), D-60 

The Heir of Linne, (1), J-40 

The Three Little Pigst, (P), J-66 

The King and the Miller, (I), F-33 

Deacon Possum Goes A’Courtin’, (I), F-42 

Katy and the Rabbit, (P), F-54 

Peter and the Wolff, (P), F-57 

How the Sugar Bush Was Saved, (P), Mr-51 

The Golden Goose, (IT), A-36 

Thumbelina, (P), A-59 

Greta and the Prince, (P), A-64 

Valentine and Ursine, (I), My-33 

Johnnie Jump Up, (1), My-45 

Puss-in-Boots, (P), My-56 

Little Red Riding Hood, (P), My-60 

Bella Blue Ribbon*, My-92 


1), 0-40 


Lewis anp CLARK 
Wilderness Fighters*, N-84 
She Wrote Her Name There, (JH), Mr-18 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Boy, Abe, (JH), J-1 
Early American, (I), J-52 
Memoria Day 
Forward March!, (JH), My-65 


WituaM T. B. Morton 
So Precious a Gift, (JH), 5-14 


Moruer’s Day 
Surprise*, Mr-81 
Whistler's Mother, (JH), A-7 
We Want Mother, (I), A-28 
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MUusIcIANS 
Music Master of Two Worlds*, F-83 
Singing Heart*, A-79 


NaTuRAL History 
Audubon Makes His Decision, (JH), 


New YEarR’s 
A Chance to Do Better, (1), D-37 


Tuomas Paine 
Summer Soldier, (VB), My-77 


Louis PasTeEt K 
Louis Pasteur, (JH), N-21 


PAGEANT 
Defense Through Education, 0-73 


PANTOMIMES 
The Three Little Pigs, (P), J-66 
Peter and the Wolf, (P), F-57 
Fairy Medicine, (P), A-56 


Patriotic PLays 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, (JH), S-1 
Our Constitution, (JH), S-31 
Columbus Awakes, (I), S-54 
Son of Columbus, (P), 5-66 
The Statue Speaks*, 5-84 
Their Majesties’ Command*, S-91 
A Passenger to America, (JH), O-18 
Wilderness Fighters*, N-84 
Thomas Jefferson's Plan, (JH), D-1 
Alfie*, D-75 
The Boy, Abe, (JH), J-1 
A Guide for George Washington, ‘JH), J-8 
An Echo of '76, (1), J-46 
Early American, (I), J-52 
Franklin and the King, (JH), F-14 
You Can Count on Us, (JH), F-60 
Young Hickory, (JH), Mr-65 
Citizens of Tomorrow, (JH), A-67 
Testing Ground for Democracy, (I), My-49 
Forward March!, (JH), My-65 
Stars and Stripes, The, (JH), My-69 
Summer Soldier, (VB), My-77 


Josern PuLItzeER 
Pulitzer of ““The World,” (JH), F-1 


Rapio Pays 
The Statue Speaks, S-84 
Their Majesties’ Command, S-91 
First Freedom, O-88 
Wilderness Fighters, N-84 
Alfie, D-75 
Woman Courageous, J-78 
Music Master of Two Worlds, F-83 
Surprise, Mr-81 
The Girl Scouts Begin, Mr-88 
Singing Heart, A-79 
Beyond Tomorrow's Mountain, My-86 
Bella Blue Ribbon, My-92 


Rep Cross 
The Boy Who Thought He Knew, (I), S-42 
Clara Barton, Lady of Mercy, (JH), My-1 


Masor Water REED 
Yellow Fever, (JH), D-11 


Sarety PLay 
A Knight for Safety, (P), D-54 


Saint Patrick 
Saint Patrick, (JH), F-26 


ScIENCB 
So Precious A Gift, (JH), S-14 
Marie Curie, Dreamer and Scientist, (JH), O-34 
Louis Pasteur, (JH), N-21 
Yellow Fever, (JH), D-11 
Edison’s Light, (JH), J-21 
Eureka, (VB), My-74 


WALTER Scorr 
Walter Scott’s American Guest, (JH), My-27 


Souta AMERICA 
Simon Bolivar, Liberator, (JH), O-1 


SPRING 
King Winter, (P), D-51 
Spring Is Here, (1), F-49 
The Reluctant Spring, (I), M-30 


Lucy STONE 
Woman Courageous*, J-78 


Cuar.es De TALLEYRAND 
A Passenger to America, (JH), O-18 


THANKSGIVING 
Thanksgiving with Uncle Sam, (I), N-46 
Jonathan’s Thanksgiving, (P), N-68 


Mark Twain 
The Making of Mark Twain, (JH), Mr-1 


VALENTINE’s Day 
A Kindly Heart, (1), J-32 
Saint Valentine’s Surprise, (P), J-63 


Victory Pays 
You Can Count on Us, (JH), F-60 
Up from Dunkirk, (JH), F-68 
Young Hickory, (JH), Mr-65 
Citizens of Tomorrow, (JH), A-67 
Forward March!, (JH), My-65 
Stars and Stripes, The, (JH), My-69 


VocaBuLaryY BuILpERsS 
Pyrrhic Victory, S-79 
Achilles’ Heel, S-81 
The Trojan Horse, 0-85 
Sword of Damocles, N-73 
The Gordian Knot, N-76 
The Midas Touch, D-64 
Coals to Newcastle, D-67 
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Waterloo, J-69 James McNett WHistLer 


Herculean Task, F-76 Whistler's Mother, (JH), A-7 
Turncoat, Mr-74 
Quisling, A-73 Women’s Ricuts 
Eureka, My-74 Woman Courageous", J-78 
Summer Soldier, My-77 
Joun Peter ZENGER 
War Bonps anp Stamps First Freedom*, O-88 


You Can Count on Us, (JH), F-60 — 


sl . Tommie Takes His Medicine, (P), S-76 
Gaones Wasumeeson A Check Travelogue, (JH), Mr-27 
A Guide for George Washington, (JH), J-8 Not on the Menu, (I), Mr-42 
An Echo of "76, (1), J-46 The Trial of Billy Scott, (I), Mr-36 


ee 


—— 





THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE 


An Adult Publication about Books for Children 
and Young People 


The Horn Book is the only literary journal in the world devoted entirely to chil- 
dren’s books, their authors and illustrators; now in its 18th year of publication and 
used in schools and libraries from coast to coast. 

‘Published on the 20th of January, March, May, July, September,: November, 
with an index in the November issue listing every book, author and illustrator 
mentioned during the year. 


Send $1.00 for a trial subscription of three issues beginning with the current 
number. 


Regular price, 50 cents a copy, $2.50 a year. 


THE HORN BOOK 
264 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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FROM THE LIVES OF FAMOUS PEOPLE... 


The following biographical plays have 
appeared in previous issues of PLAYS: 


Simon Bolivar, Liberator—A stirring dramatization of the fight for liberty against Spanish 
oppression. This is the story of the George Washington of South America, who struggled for the 
freedom of the people he loved. It is an important contribution to the Pan-American Good 
Neighbor Policy. 27 Males; extras. 


Marie Curie, Dreamer and Scientist—Three scenes from the life of Madame Curie—the 
book-loving girl in her native Poland; her farewell to her family; and the thrilling days in Paris 
during her discovery of radium. 3 Males; 4 Females. 


Lovis Pasteur —Iimportant episodes and events in the life of one of the world’s greatest scien- 
tists. Here is a thrilling play about the man who made discoveries that have saved untold lives. 
16 Males; 4 Females. 
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the seas. 12 Males; 4 Females. 


Audubon Makes His Decision—Of this play the National Audubon Society has said, “It is 
interesting, enjoyable and very well done; and brings in most fittingly several important events in 
Audubon's life.” 5 Males; 3 Females. 


The Boy, Abe—An 1819 Indiana country schoolhouse sets the stage for a glimpse into Abe 
Lincoln's early life, revealing a little-known side of the boy's character. 7 Males; 8 Females; 
extras. 


Edison's Light—A thrilling dramatization of Thomas Edison's struggle to perfect the incan- 
descent lamp. 11 Males; | Female. 


A Guide for George Washington—A daring girl-patriot, disguised as her captured brother, 
guides Washington's forces to the Hessian troops at Trenton. 3 Males; 3 Females. 


From This Small Beginning—A highly dramatic courtroom play in which Henry Bergh suc- 
cessfully prosecutes the first case against cruelty to animals. 


Any of These Plays May Be Produced Royalty-Free by Sub- 
scribers to PLAYS. The Drama Magazine for Young People. 


FOR EACH COPY OF THESE PLAYS DESIRED, SEND 10¢ AND POSTAGE TO: 


PLAYS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Radio Plays 


FIRST FREEDOM — An historic radio script based on the 
fight for freedom of the press in America as established 
by the trial of John Peter Zenger in 1735. 

WILDERNESS FIGHTERS —A thrilling dramatization of 
Lewis and Clark’s expedition through the Northwest. 





ALFIE — An unusual radio play in which an American boy, 
caught in an air-raid on an English Orphanage, learns a 
powerful lesson in Liberty and Democracy. 

WOMAN COURAGEOUS —A vivid dramatization of the 
life of Lucy Stone, pioneer in the fight for women’s rights. 
MUSIC MASTER OF TWO WORLDS—The fascinating 
story of Antonin Dvorak, climaxed by the tremendous 
success of his New World Symphony. 

THE STATUE SPEAKS—Tom and Julie visit the Statue of 
Liberty on the anniversary of its dedication and learn 
its history in a most unusual way. 

SINGING HEART —The story of Stephen Foster portrayed 


against a background of his own beautiful contributions 
to American music. 





Any of These Plays May Be Produced Royalty-Free by Sub- 
scribers to PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 





FOR EACH COPY OF THESE PLAYS DESIRED, 
SEND TEN CENTS AND POSTAGE TO 


PLAYS, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


























